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OFF CROZON. 


THE spire of old St. Malo makes a beacon 
true and brave, 

Where round the granite islets foams the 
angry Breton wave; 

Fair over lovely Dinan, is St. Sauveur’s shadow 
cast, ; 

Where Du Guesclin’s fiery heart is laid, in 
peaceful rest at last. 


At Coutances, and at quiet Dél, the great 
cathedral towers 

Speak still, in solemn beauty, of a holier age 
than ours ; 

And wonder for all time and tide, the glory of 
the land, 

St. Michel’s shrine still crowns the rock, that 
reigns o’er sea and sand, 


Yet where the huts of Crozon couch upon the 
rock-girt coast, 

A nobler temple than them all it is for her to 
boast. 

When with silenced rite, and darkened lamp, 
each threatened altar stood, 

And from Loire to Rance “the Terror” 
drowned all fair Bretagne in blood, 


Through whispering woods, by wild cliff paths, 
from town and chateau came, 

Proscribed, “suspect,” and fugitive, priest, 
noble, peasant, dame ; . 

Silent on Crozon’s rocks and beach, gazing 
where like a star, 

O’er the dim heaving leagues of sea, a light 
gleamed faint and far. 


With lowered sails and muffled oars, upon the 
rising tide, 

The boats went gliding from the shore, that 
light their steady guide ; 

Where, driven from desecrated shrines, at 
midnight’s solemn hour, 

For her true children holy Church could still 
put forth her power. 


Calm on the calm sea lay the barque; calm 
rose the altar there ; 

For votive lamp the crescent moon ; for music, 
through the air 

Thrilled ever ocean’s ceaseless chime; while, 
rustling shroud and sheet, 

The soft winds to the chanted prayer made 
answer low and sweet. 


There came the babe for baptism; there knelt 
the bride to wed ; 
There over the uncoffined corpse the funeral 
rite was said ; 
And the soul of fearless faith arose in the im- 
ploring cry, 
As, ’neath the dome no man had built, the 
Host was raised on high. 


Lingering where up the glittering bay, sweeps 
the long creaming swell, 
The pious Breton, willingly, will stay this tale 


And grander temple for the cross on earth 
will never be, 
Than the ship that through “the Terror” lay, 
off Crozon, on the sea. 

All The Year Round. 


WANTING. 


UNDER the mighty headland the wavelets 
laugh and leap, 

The sunny breeze blows over the seas, soft as 
an infant’s sleep ; 

The butterflies over the clovered hill, flutter 
in mazy dance, 

The viewless lark in the deep blue arc, sings 
to the radiance. 

And all below and all above, 

Is sweet as hope and pure as love; 

“But ah,” sighed the maiden, “the sunshine 
is dim, 

And the gladness is wearisome, wanting him !” 


Under the mighty headland the mightier roll- 

ers crash, 

As they break asunder in foam and thunder, 
and their crests in ominous flash 

Gleam in the steel-grey distance; and the 
winds in furious sweep ; 

Waken the waves in their deepest caves, and 
the voice of the angry deep 

Rolls full and far, over sand and Scar, 

In the glory and grandeur of nature’s war. 

“But ah,” sighed the maiden, “the glory is 

rim, 
The grandeur is ominous, wanting him !” 


Over the mighty headland, over the heaving 
sea, 

From the sullen shroud of the lowering cloud 
the rain falls ceaselessly. 

Sobbing with wings wet laden, the wild west 
wind wails on, 

And our hearts sink low as its tale of woe, to 
its dreary monotone ; 

And the embers grow grey on the lonely hearth, 

And the dull night closes on tired earth. 

“And a sighed the maiden, “as day died 

im, 
So do my hours pass, wanting him !” 


The laugh that welcomes the sunshine rings 
false for the chime it knew; 

There is something dull in the beautiful, that 
is not watched by two; 

The sad sweet cadence of autumn needs the 
ring of the soothing voice ; 

Unless one is there her mirth to share, can the 
household joy rejoice? 

For the chords of life ajar must be, 

Unless one hand hold the master key ; 

“And a said the maiden, “the nectar may 

rim, 


But for me is no loving-cup, wanting him!” 
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All the Year Round. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 


V. 
ENGLAND’S INTEREST IN ISLAM. 


NOTHING now remains for me but to 
point the moral which these essays were 
designed to draw. It will have been ob- 
served that hitherto I have avoided as 
much as possible all allusion to the direct 
political action which Christendom is ex- 
ercising, and must ever more and more 
exercise, upon the fortunes of Islam ; and 
in this I have been guided by two motives. 
1 have wished, first, to give prominence 
to the fact that in all great movements of 
the human intellect the force of progres- 
sion or decay should be looked for mainly 
from within, not from without; and sec- 
ondly, to simplify my subject so as to 
render it more easily intelligible to the 
reading public. We have reached, how- 
ever, the point now when it will be neces- 
sary to take different ground, and look at 
Islam no longer as regards her internal 
economy, but as she is being affected by 
the world at large. We must inquire 
what influence the material pressure of 
Europe is likely to have on her in the 
Levant, and what in Africa and central 
Asia; and, above all, we must examine 
closely our own position towards her and 
the course which duty and interest require 
us to pursue in regard to the vast Mus- 
sulman population of our Indian empire. 

I take it the sentiment generally of 
Continental Europe —I do not speak of 
England — towards Mohammedanism is 
still much what it has always been, name- 
ly, one of social hostility and political 
aggression. In spite of all the changes 
which have affected religious thought in 
Catholic Europe, and of the modern doc- 
trine of tolerance in matters of opinion, 
none of the nations by which Islam is im- 
mediately confronted to the north and 
west have really changed anything of 
their policy towards her since the days 
when they first resolved on the recovery 
of “Christian lands lost to the infidel.” 
It is true that most of them no longer put 
forward religious zeal as the motive of 
their action, or the possession of the 
Holy Sepulchre as its immediate object ; 





but under the name of “civilization” 
their crusade is no less a continuous real- 
ity, and the direction of their efforts has 
not ceased to be the resumption by Europe 
of political control in the whole of the 
provinces once forming the Roman Em- 
pire. The sentiment in its origin was a 
just one, and though now become for the 
most part selfish with the various Chris- 
tian States, who see in the advantage to 
Christendom only an advantage to them- 
selves, it appeals to an ancient and re- 
spectable moral sanction which is in itself 
no inconsiderable power. It is certain 
that the national conscience neither of 
France, nor Spain, nor Italy, nor Austria 
would repudiate an aggression, however 
unprovoked, upon any of the still in- 
dependent Mussulman States of the 
Mediterranean, and that the only judg- 
ment passed on such an act by public 
opinion would be one dependent on its 
failure or success. 

Thus in estimating the future of Islam 
as a political body, and in view of the 
disparity proved to exist at all points be- 
tween modern Europe and its ancient 
rival in the matter of physical strength, 
we must be prepared to see the latter 
submit at no distant date to great territo- 
rial losses along the whole line of its 
European frontier. Few, I think, to be- 
gin from the extreme west, will be in- 
clined to doubt that the middle of the 
next century will see what is left of the 
Barbary coast in full possession of 
France, Spain, or Italy, and even the 
Atlantic provinces of Morocco no longer , 
completely independent. What France 
has done, and is doing, in Algiers and 
Tunis will certainly be done also one day 
in Morocco and Tripoli, and even, as I 
think, with more effect, by her two neigh- 
bors. The cultivable lands of north 
Africa are a rich prize and easily accessi- 
ble, too easily not to invite conquest; and 
we may expect them to be all gradually 
absorbed and colonized. The process, 
indeed, may be a slow one, and will not 
be effected without a long and bitter con- 
test with their present possessors, but the 
end can hardly fail of accomplishment; 
and when the Spaniards and the Italians, 
both pre-eminently colonizing races, shall 
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have claimed their share of the political 
spoil, it is probable that the scheme of re- 
peopling the conquered lands from Eu- 
rope will be more rapidly carried out than 
it has yet been by the French. Tripoli 
under an Italian government would in all 
probability be flooded in a few years by 
those agriculturists from Lombardy who 
now cross the Atlantic in search of em- 
ployment, and find it on the River Plate 
and elsewhere; while it has been amply 
proved in Oran how well suited the Span- 
ish immigrant is for African colonial life. 
We may, therefore, expect to see in the 
next century a considerable decrease of 
Mohammedan strength in what is known 
to Mohammedans as El Moghreb, or the 
West. The best lands and those nearest 
the coast will then have been taken up by 
Europeans, the non-Arab element of the 
native population, the Kabyles of Alge- 
ria, may, to a certain extent, have been 
assimilated, and the true Arabs will have 
been pushed back gradually scuthward. 
I do not, however, conceive that Europe 
will ever obtain a sure colonial footing 
south of the Atlas, or that the Mussul- 
mans of the Sahara will lose anything of 
their present religious character; only 
they will be less numerous and politically 
less important. It is probable that south- 
ern Morocco and Fezzan will always re- 
main independent Mohammedan States, 
the nuclei of religious life in Barbary 
and links between the Mussulmans of 
northern and central Africa. It is, how- 
ever, to central Airica that Islam must in 
_the future look for a centre of religious 
gravity westwards. There,in the conver- 
sion of the negro race of the tropics, 
already so rapidly proceeding, she has 
good prospect of compensation for all 
losses on the Mediterranean coast; and 
screened by the Sahara and by a climate 
unsuited to European life, she may retain 
for centuries her political as well as her 
religious independence. The negro races 
will not only be Mohammedanized; they 
will also be Arabized ; and a community 
of language and of custom will thus pre- 
serve for Soudan its connection with 
Mecca, and so with the general life of 
Islam. The losses, then, to Islam in 


and may even in the end prove a source 
of new strength. 

A more absolute and immediate loss 
must be anticipated in Europe and west- 
ern Asia. There it is pretty certain that 
in a very few years Ottoman rule will 
have ceased, and the Turkish-speaking 
lands composing the empire been ab- 
sorbed by one or other of the powerful 
neighbors who have so long coveted their 
possession. Austria, in person or by 
deputy, may be expected by the end of 
the present century to have inherited the 
European, and Russia the Asiatic, prov- 
inces of Turkey proper, while the fate of 
Syria and Egypt will only have been 
averted, if averted it be, by the interven- 
tion of England. That a dissolution of 
the empire may and will be easily accom- 
plished I have myself little doubt. The 
military power of Constantinople, though 
still considerable for the purposes of in- 
ternal control, will hardly again venture 
to cope single-handed with any European 
State, nor is it in the least probable that 
the sultan will receive further Christian 
support from without. The fall of Kars 
has laid Asia Minor open to the Russian 
arms, and the territorial cessions of San 
Stefano and Berlin have laid Roumelia 
open to the Austrian. On the first occa- 
sion of a quarrel with the Porte a simul- 
taneous advance from both quarters would 
preclude the chance of even a serious 
struggle, and the subjugation of the Mo- 
hammedan races would be effected with- 
out more difficulty. The weakness of the 
empire from a military point of view is, 
that it is dependent wholly on its com- 
mand of the sea, a position which enables 
it to mass what troops it has rapidly on 
the points required, but which even a 
second-rate Mediterranean power could 
wrest from it. Its communication cut by 
a naval blockade, the empire would al- 
most without further action be dissolved. 
Whatever loyalty the sultan may have 
lately achieved outside his dominions, 
there is not only no spirit of national re- 
sistance in Turkey itself, but the prov- 
inces, even the most Mussulman, would 
hail an invading army as a welcome de- 
liverer from him. Left to themselves 





Africa will be rather apparent than real, 


they would abandon without compunction 
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the sultan’s cause, and the next war of an 
European State with Turkey will not only 
be’her last, but it will in all likelihood 
hardly be fought out by her. 

Nor do I conceive that the fall of the 
Ottoman Empire and the annexation of 
its Turkish provinces would be a mere 
political loss of so much territory to Is- 
lam. It would involve moral conse- 
quences far greater than this for the whole 
Mussulman world of north-western Asia. 
I] have the authority of the most enlight- 
ened of modern Asiatic statesmen in sup- 
port of my opinion that it would be the 
certain death-blow of Mohammedanism as 
a permanent religious faith in all the lands 
west of the Caspian, and that even among 
the Tartar races of the far East, the Su- 
nite Mussulmans of Siberia and the Khan- 
ates, and as far as the Great Wall of 
China, it would be a shock from which 
Sunism in its present shape would with 
difficulty recover. What has hitherto 
supported the religious constancy of or- 
thodox believers in those lands formerly 
Ottoman which have become subject to 
Russia, has been throughout the con- 
sciousness that there was still upon the 
Russian border a great militant body of 
men of their own faith ruled by its ac- 
knowledged spiritual head. The centre 
of their religious pride has been Constan- 
tinople, where the sultan and caliph has 
sat enthroned upon the Bosphorus, com- 
manding the two worlds of Europe and 
Asia, and securing to them communica- 
tion with the holy places of their devotion 
and the living body of true believers. 
Their self-respect has been maintained by 
this feeling, and with it fidelity to their 
traditions. Moreover, the school of St. 
Sophia has been a fountain-head of reli- 
gious knowledge, the university at which 
the ulema of Kazan and Tiflis and Astra- 
chan have received their spiritual educa- 
tion, while at all times religious person- 
ages from Constantinople have travelled 
among them, keeping alive the recollec- 
tion of their lost allegiance. On this ba- 
sis their faith has retained what it has of 
loyalty in spite of the political Russianiz- 
ing they have undergone: but with their 
political centre destroyed, they would be 
as sheep without a shepherd, scattered in 





little groups here and there among a 
growing Christian population, and shut 
out from the fold of their belief. Con- 
stantinople is the assembling place of 
pilgrimage for all Mohammedans west of 
the Ural Mountains, who reach it by the 
Black Sea, and could never be replaced to 
them by any new centre further south 
among the Arab races, with whom they 
have little sympathy or direct religious 
connection. A caliph at Mecca or in 
Egypt could do nothing for them, and the 
Turkish-speaking Sunites would have no 
university open to them nearer than Bok- 
hara. In this respect they would find 
themselves in a far worse position than 
the Moors, however universally these may 
become subject to Europe, and their reli- 
gious disintegration would be a mere 
question of time. I believe, therefore, 
that Islam must be prepared for a loss, 
not only of political power in Europe and 
in western Asia, but also of the Moham.- 
medan population in the Ottoman lands 
absorbed by Russia. It will be a strange 
revenge of history if the Ottoman Turks, 
whom Europe has for so many centuries 
held to be the symbolic figure of Moham- 
medanism, shall one day cease to be Mo- 
hammedan. Yet it is a revenge our 
children or our grandchildren may well 
live to see. 

How far eastward the full results of this 
religious disintegration may extend, it is 
perhaps fanciful to speculate. The north- 
western provinces of Persia, which are 
inhabited by Mussulmans of mixed race 
speaking the Turkish language and largely 
interfused with Christian Armenians, 
would, I am inclined to think, follow the 
destiny of the West, and ultimately ac- 
cept Christianity as a dominant religion. 
But east of the Caspian, Sunite Islam, 
though severely shaken, may yet hope to 
survive and hold its ground for centuries. 
The present policy of Russia, whatever it 
may be in Europe, is far from hostile to 
Mohammedanism in central Asia. As a 
religion it is even protected there, and it 
is encouraged by the government in its 
missionary labors among the idolatrous 
tribes of the Steppes, and among the Bud- 
dhists, who are largely accepting its doc- 
trines in the extreme East. Hitherto 
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there has been no Christian colonization 
in the direction of the Khanates, nor is 
there any indigenous form of Christianity. 
Moreover, central Asia, though connected 
by ties of sympathy with Constantinople, 
has never bese politically or even reli- 
giously dependent on it. It has a univer- 
sity of its own in Bokhara, a seat of 
learning still renowned throughout Asia, 
and it is thither and not to St. Sophia 
that the Sunite Mussulmans east of the 
Caspian proceed for their degrees. Mo- 
hammedanism, therefore, in eastern Asia 
is not exposed to such immediate danger 
as in the west. Bokhara may lose its 
political independence, but there is no 
probability for many generations to come 
of its being Christianized as Constantino- 
ple certainly must be, and it may even on 
the fall of the latter become the chief 
centre of Sunite orthodoxy of the existing 
Hanefite type, remaining so perhaps long 
after the rest of Islam shall have aban- 
doned Hanefism. It is obvious, however, 
that, cut off geographically as the Khan- 
ates are from the general life of Islam, 
Bokhara can but vaguely represent the 
present religious power of Constantino- 
ple, and will be powerless to influence the 
general flow of Mohammedan thought. 
Its influence could be exerted only 
through India, and would be supported by 
no political prestige. So that it is far 
more likely in the future to follow than 
to lead opinion. Otherwise isolation is its 
only fate. 

The future of Shiite Mohammedanism 
in Persia proper is a still more doubtful 
problem. 
Asia to Russian conquest, the Persian 
monarchy cannot without a speedy and 
complete revolution of its internal condi- 
tion fail to succumb politically. The true 
Trani, however, have an unique position 
in Mohammedan Asia which may save 
them from complete absorption. Unlike 
any Mohammmedan race except the Ara- 
bian, they are distinctly national. The 
Turk, oe r owe | he has always 
been, repudiates still the name of Turk, 
calling himself simply a Moslem, and so 
likewise do the less distinguished races 
he has subjected. But the Persian does 
not do this. He is before all things 
Trani, and to the extent that he has made 
for himself a Mohammedanism of his 
own. He boasts of a history and a litera- 
ture older far than Islam, and has not 
consented to forget it as a thing belonging 
only to “the age of ignorance.” He 
runs, therefore, little risk of being either 
Russianized or Christianized by conquest ; 


Exposed like the rest of central. 





and being of an intellectual fibre superior 
to that of the Russians, and, as far as the 
mass of the population is concerned, 
being physically as well gifted, it may be 
supposed that he will survive, if he can- 
not avert, his political subjugation. There 
is at the present moment, I am informed, 
a last desperate effort making at Teheran 
for the re-organization of the empire on a 
liberal basis of government, and though 
it would be folly to count much on its 
success, it may conceivably succeed. Mo- 
hammedanism would not there, as at 
Constantinople, be found a barrier to re- 
form, for Persian Shiism is an eminently 
elastic creed, and on the contrary may, it 
is thought, be made the instrument of a 
social reformation; only, as I have said, 
it would be folly to count on its success ; 
and there are certain moral defects in 
Persian character which do not encourage 
lookers-on. Shiite Mohammedanism, how- 
ever, whether Persia be absorbed or not 
by Russia, is of little importance in a gen- 
eral review of Islam’s future, and may 
safely be dismissed as not directly rel- 
evant to the main question before us. 
Admitting, then, the probability, nay, 
the certainty, of considerable political and 
territorial losses northwards, caused by 
the violent pressure of a hostile Europe, 
let us see what yet remains to Islam as 
her certain heritage, and how the changes 
foreshadowed may affect her general life. 
I cannot myself find any cause of despair 
for Mussulmans in the prospect of a cur- 
tailment of their religious area in the 
directions indicated, or any certain reason 
of exultation for their enemies in the 
thought that with the fall of Constantino- 
ple Islam, too, will have fallen. On the 
contrary, I see in the coming destruction 
of the Ottoman supremacy, and in the 
exclusion of the northern races, even at 
the cost of their religious support, from 
the counsels of the faithful, an element of 
hope in the future far outweighing the 
immediate chagrin which may be caused 
by loss of sovereignty or loss of popula- 
tion. The Sichemmeden population which 
the fall of Constantinople would conceiv- 
ably cut off from the main body could not 
at most number more than some twenty 
millions, and when we remember that this 
is no more than a tithe of the whole Mus- 
sulman census, and that the proportion is 
a constantly decreasing one, it will be 
evident that there is little ground for look- 
ing at the loss as one necessarily fatal to 
religion. The northern races still give 
to Mohammedanism an appearance of 
physical strength ; but it is an appearance 
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only, and it is given at the cost of its in- 
tellectual vigor. The political success of 
the Turks has for centuries thrown Islam 
off its moral equilibrium, and their disap- 
pearance from its supreme counsels will 
give weight to races more worthy of rep- 
resenting religious interests. Constan- 
tinople will be replaced by Cairo or 
Mecca, and the Tartar by the Arab — an 
exchange which, intellectually considered, 
no lover of Islam need deplore. 

One great result the fall of Constanti- 
nople certainly will have, which I believe 
will be a beneficial one. It will give to 
Mohammedanism a more distinctly reli- 
gious character than it has for many cen- 
turies possessed, and by forcing believers 
to depend upon spiritual instead of tem- 
poral arms will restore to them, more than 
any political victories could do, their lost 
moral life. Even independently of con- 
siderations of race as between Turk and 
Arab, I believe that the fall of the Mus- 
sulmam empire, as a great temporal do- 
minion, would relieve Islam of a burden 
of sovereignty which she is no longer able 
in the face of the modern world to sup- 
port. She would escape the stigma of 


political depravity now clinging to her, 
and her aims would be simplified and in- 
tensified. ¥ have already stated my opin- 


ion that it is to Arabia that Mussulmans 
must in the future look for a centre of 
their religious system, and a return of 
their caliphate to Mecca will signify more 
than a mere political change. It is ob- 
vious that empire will be there impossible 
in the sense given to it at Constantinople, 
and that the display of armies and the 
mundane glory of vast palaces and crowds 
of slaves will be altogether out of place. 
The caliph of the future, in whatever city 
he may fix his abode, will be chiefly a 
spiritual and not a temporal king, and will 
be limited in the exercise of his authority 
by few conditions of the existing material 
kind. He will be spared the burden of 
government, the odium of tax-gathering 
and conscription, the constant struggle to 
maintain his authority in arms, and the as 
constant intrigue against rival Moham- 
medan princes. It is probable that all 
these would willingly acknowledge the 
nominal sovereignty of a caliph who 
could not pretend to coerce them phys- 
ically, and that the spiritual allegiance of 
orthodox believers everywhere would ac- 
crue to him as other Mohammedan sov- 
ereignty relaxed its hold. Thus the 
dream of what is called pan-Islamism 
may yet be fulfilled, though in another 
form from that in which it is now pre- 
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sented to the faithful by Abd el Hamid 
and the ulema of Constantinople. 

That Islam in this spiritual form may 
achieve more notable triumphs than by 
arms in eastern and southern Asia we 
may well believe, and even that it may 
establish itself one day as the prevailing 
religion of the continent. Its moral ad- 
vance within recent times in the Malay 
archipelago, in China, in Tartary, and in 
India, encourages the supposition that 
under alien rule Mohammedanism will be 
able to hold its own, and more than own, 
against all rivals, and that in the decay of 
Buddhism it, and not Christianity, will be 
the form under which God will eventually 
be worshipped in the tropics. Its prog- 
ress among the Malays under Dutch 
rule is certainly an astonishing phenome- 
non, and, taken in connection with a 
hardly less remarkable progress in equa- 
torial Africa, may well console those 
Mussulmans who see iri the loss of their 
temporal dominions northwards signs of 
the decay of Islam. Could such a refor- 
mation as was suggested in my last paper 
be indeed effected the vigor of conversion 
would doubtless be redoubled, indepen- 
dently of any condition of political pros- 
perity in the ancient seats of Mohamme- 
dan dominion. I do not, therefore, see 
in territorial losses a sign of Islam’s ruin 
as a moral and intellectual force in the 
world. 

It is time, however, to consider the 
special part destined to be played by 
England in the drama of the Mussulman 
future. England, if I understand her his- 
tory rightly, stands towards Islam in a 
position quite apart from that of the rest 
of the European States. These I have 
described as continuing a tradition of 
aggression inherited from the Crusades, 
and from the bitter wars waged by the 
Latin and Greek empires against the 
growing power of the Ottoman Turks. 
In the latter England took no part, her 
religious schism having already separated 
her from the general interests of Catholic 
Europe, while she had withdrawn from 
the former in the still honorable stage of 
the adventure, and consequently remained 
with no humiliating memories to avenge. 
She came, therefore, into her modern re- 
lations with Mohammedans unprejudiced 
against them, and able to treat their reli- 
gious and political opinions in a humane 
and liberal spirit, seeking of them practi- 
cal advantages of trade rather than con- 
quest. Nor has the special nature of her 
—_—o towards them been unappreciated 

y Mohammedans. In spite of the de- 
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ceptions on some points of late years, 
and recent vacillations of policy towards 
them, the still independent nations of 
Islam see in England something different 
from the rest of Christendom, something 
not in its nature hostile to them, or re- 
gardless of their rights and interests. 
They know at least that they have nothing 
to dread from Englishmen on the score of 
religious intolerance, and there is even a 
tendency with some of them to exaggerate 
the sympathy displayed towards them by 
supposing a community of beliefs on cer- 
tain points considered by them essential. 
Thus the idea is common among the 
ignorant in many Mussulman countries 
that the English are muwahedden, or 
unitarians, in contradistinction to the 
rest of Christians, who are condemned as 
musherrakin, or polytheists; and the 
Turkish alliance is explained by them on 
_ this supposition, supplemented in the 
case of the Turks themselves with the 
idea that England is itself a part of Islam, 
and so its natural ally. These are of 
course but ideas of the vulgar. Yet they 
represent a fact which is not without im- 
portance, namely, that England’s is ac- 
cepted by Mussulman as a friendly not 
a hostile influence, and that her protection 
is sought without that suspicion which is 
attached to the friendly offices of other 
powers. Even in India, where English- 
men have supplanted the Mussulmans as 
a ruling race, the sentiment towards Brit- 
ish rule is not, as far as I can learn, and 
compared with that of other sections of the 
Indian community, a hostile one. The 
Mussulmans of Delhi and the Punjab 
would no doubt desire a resumption by 
themselves of practical authority in the 
country where they were till lately mas- 
ters; but they are conscious that they are 
not strong enough now to effect this, and 
their feeling towards English rule is cer- 
tainly less bitter than towards the Hin- 
doos, their former subjects, now their 
rivals. Were they in any way specially 
protected in their religious interests by 
the Indian government, they would, I am 
confident, make not only contented but 
actively loyal subjects. 

As things stand, therefore, it would 
seem natural that, in the general disrup- 
tion which will follow the fall of Con- 
stantinople, it is to England the various 
nations of Islam should look mainly for 
direction in their political difficulties. 
The place of adviser and protector, in- 
deed, seems pointed out for her. With 
the disappearance of the Ottoman sultan 
there will be no longer any great Mussul- 
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man sovereignty in the world, and the 
Mohammedan population of India, already 
the wealthiest and most numerous, will 
then assume its full importance in the 
counsels of believers. It will also as- 
suredly be expected of the English crown 
that it should then justify its assumption 
of the old Mohammedan title of the mo- 
guls, by making itself in some sort the 
political head of Islam. Her Majesty 
will be left its most powerful sovereign, 
and it will be open to her advisers, if they 
be so minded, to exercise paramount in- 
fluence on all its affairs. I do not say 
that they will be so minded, but they will 
have the power and the opportunity to a 
degree never yet presented to any Chris- 
tian government of directing the tone of 
thought of Mussulmans throughout the 
world, and of utilizing the greatest reli- 
gious force in Asia for the purposes of 
ee and progress. I am myself 
profoundly convinced that on England’s 
acceptance or refusal of this mission the 
future of her dominion in India will mainly 
depend, and with it the whole solution of 
the problem she has set to herself of 
civilizing southern Asia. 

Let us see what our actual relations 
with Mohammedanism are, and what the 
value of its good-will to us in Asia. And 
first as to India. I find in “ Hunter’s 
Gazetteer,” our latest authority, the fol- 
lowing figures : — 

MUSSULMAN CENSUS OF INDIA. 
Bengal . ‘ é ‘ 19,553,931 
Assam . . * é 1,104,601 
North-West Provinces . 4,189, 348 
Ajmere . ‘ * * 47,310 
Oudh . «© © 
Punjab. . . 
Central Provinces . . 
Berar . . . 
Mysore . ° . 
Coorg . ° ° 
British Burmah_ . 
Madras . . . 
Bombay.  « 


2,870,450 


Total . + 40,867,145 


These are large figures taken merely 
as they stand, but in point of fact they 
represent far more than is apparent. To 
understand them at their full value it 
must be remembered, — first, that the 
Mussulman population is a largely in- 
creasing one, not only in actual numbers, 
but in its proportion to the other races 
and sects of the peninsula, a fact which 
I believe the census returns of 1881, when 
published, will amply prove. Secondly, 
that its geographical distribution coin- 
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cides pretty closely with that of the polit- 
ical life and energy of the country. The 
Punjab and the north-west provinces 
alone contain an aggregate of thirteen 
million Mussulmans. Thirdly, that it is 
homogeneous to a degree shown by no 
other Indian community. Though less 
numerous by two-thirds than the whole 
Hindoo population, it is far more so than 
any coherent section of that population, 
and is thus the largest body of opinion in 
the empire. Fourthly, it is also the most 
generally enlightened. It is the only sec- 
tion of the community which knows its 
own history and preserves the tradition 
of its lost political importance; and if it 
has held itself aloof hitherto from com- 
petition with other races for the pub- 
lic service, it has been through pride 
rather than inability. What Mussulmans 
there are who have entered the service of 
government have been men of distin- 
guished capacity. And lastly, it is no 
isolated body, but remains in close com- 
munication with the mass of its fellow- 
believers throughout the world. The 
Mohammedan population of India is, 
therefore, an exceptional as well as a large 
one. 

Our second interest in Mohammedan- 
ism lies in Egypt. Here, standing at the 
threshold of our commerce with the East, 
we find another large community almost 
wholly Mussulman, for whose well-being 
we are already toacertain extent pledged, 
and in whose political future we perceive 
our own to be involved. A hostile Egypt 
we rightly hold to be an impossibility for 
our position ; and religious antagonism at 
Cairo, even if controlled by military occu- 
pation, would be to us a constant menace. 
Nor must it be supposed that Egypt, like 
the Barbary coast, will, into whose hands 
soever it falls, change its religious aspect. 
The population of the Delta is too indus- 
trious, too sober, and content with too 
little to fear competition as agriculturists 
with either Italians, Greeks, or Maltese; 
and the conditions of life under a torrid 
sun will always protect Egypt from be- 
coming an European colony. The towns 
may, indeed, be overrun by foreigners, 
but the heart of the country will remain 
unchanged, and, like India, will refuse to 
remodel itself on any foreign system of 
civilization. Mohammedanism, therefore, 
will maintain itself in Egypt intact, and 
its good-will will remain our necessity. 

A third interest lies in Asiatic Turkey. 
This we have guaranteed by treaty against 
foreign invasion; and though our pledge 
is nominally to the sultan, not to the peo- 
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ple of the empire, and though that pledge 
is contingent upon an impossibility, ad- 
ministrative reform, and is therefore not 
strictly binding, it is impossible to escape 
the admission that we have a moral obli- 
gation towards the Mussulmans of Asia 
Minor and Syria. How far we may be 
disposed or able to fulfil it remains to be 
seen. I do not myself anticipate any 
further intervention on the part of En- 
gland in defence of the Turkish-speaking 
lands. These, from their geographical 
position, lie outside our effective military 
control, and, dishonorable as a retreat 
from our engagements will be to us, it 
may be a necessity. Itis difficult to un- 
derstand how an English army could 
effectively protect either Asia Minor 
or Mesopotamia from Russian invasion. 
The occupation of Kars has given Russia 
the command of the Tigris and Euphra- 
tes, and with them of Armenia, Kurdis- 
tan, and Irak, so that our protection could 
hardly be extended beyond the seacoast 
of Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf. 
No such inability, however, applies to 
Syria. There, if we w///, we certainly 
can Carry out our engagements. A mere 
strip of seaboard, backed by the desert, 
and attackable only from the north ona 
narrow frontier of some hundred miles, 
Syria is easily defensible by a nation hold- 
ing the sea. It is probable thata railway 
run from the Gulf of Scanderun to the 
Euphrates, and supported by a single im- 
portant fortress, would be sufficient to 
effect its military security at least for 
many years; and Syria might thus have 
given to it a chance of self-government, 
and some compensation for misfortunes 
in which we have had no inconsiderable 
share. But this is an interest of honor 
rather than of political necessity to En- 
gland, and he must possess a sanguine 
mind who, in the present temper of En- 
glishmen, would count greatly on such 
motives as likely to determine the action 
of their government. If, however, it 
should be otherwise, it is evident that the 
success of such a protectorate would de- 
pend principally upon the Mohammedan 
element in Syria, which so greatly pre- 
ponderates over any other. 

A fourth interest, also a moral one, but 
connected with an accepted fact of En- 
glish policy, is the attempted abolition of 
the African slave trade. Now, though it 
is unquestionable that Mohammedanism 
permits, and has hitherto encouraged, 
slavery as a natural condition of human 
society, it is no less true that without the 
co-operation of the various Mussulman 
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princes of the African and Arabian 
coasts its abolition cannot be effected. 
Short of the occupation by European gar- 
risons of all the villages of the Red Sea, 
and from Gardafui southwards to Mozam- 
bique, or, on the other hand, of the sub- 
jection of all independent Moslem com- 
munities in Arabia and elsewhere, a real 
end, or even areal check, cannot be put 
on the traffic except through the co-opera- 
tion of Mussulmans themselves. The 
necessity has, indeed, been completely 
recognized in the numerous treaties and 
arrangements made with the sultans of 
Turkey, Zanzibar, and Oman, and with 
the viceroy of Egypt; and, though I am 
far from stating that these arrangements 
are wholly voluntary on the part of any 
of the princes, yet their good-will alone 
can make the prevention efficient. An 
excellent proof of this is to be found in 
the case of the Turkish government, 
which, since its quarrel with the English, 
has given full license to the traffic in the 
Red Sea, which no means at the disposal 
of the latter can in any measure check. At 
no modern period has a larger number of 
slaves been imported into Hejaz and Ye- 
man than during the last eighteen months, 
and until friendly relations with the Porte, 
or whatever Mussulman authority suc- 


ceeds the Porte in those provinces, are 


restored slave-trading will continue. I do 
not myself entirely sympathize with anti- 
slave trade ideas as applied to Moham- 
medan lands, knowing as I do how toler- 
able and even advantageous the social 
condition of the negroes isin them. But 
still I wish to see slavery discontinued, 
and I believe that a firm but friendly atti- 
tude towards Mussulmans will have com- 
pletely extinguished it in another two 
generations. A rupture with them can 
only prolong and aggravate its existence. 

Lastly, we may perhaps find a prospec- 
tive interest for England in the probabil- 
ity of a Caffre conversion to Mohamme- 
danism at no very remote period, and the 
extension of Islam to her borders in 
South Africa. It is of course premature 
to be alarmed at this, as it is a contin- 
gency which can hardly happen in the 
lifetime of any now living; but Moham- 
medanism is not a creed which a hundred 
or two hundred years will see extin- 
guished in Africa or Asia, and already it 
has passed considerably south of the 
equator. Cape Colony at this day num- 
bers some fifteen thousand Mussulmans. 

It would seem, then, on all these 
grounds difficult for England to ally her- 
self, in dealing with Islam, with what may 
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be called the Crusading States of Europe. 
Her position is absolutely distinct from 
that of any of them, and her interests 
find no parallel among Christian nations, 
except perhaps the Dutch. For good as 
for evil, she has admitted a vast body of 
Mohammedans into her social commu- 
nity, and contracted engagements from 
which she can hardly recede towards 
others among them, so that it is impossi- 
ble she should really work in active 
antagonism to them. As Christians, En- 
glishmen may regret this; but as practi- 
cal men, they would surely be wise to 
recognize the fact, and to accept the du- 
ties it entails. Nor can these be dis- 
charged by a mere policy of inaction. 
England should be prepared to do more 
than assert a general doctrine of tolerance 
and equality for all religions in respect of 
this one. Mohammedanism is not merely 
an opinion; a certain political organization 
is a condition of its existence, and a cer- 
tain geographical latitude; and, more- 
over, it is a force which cannot remain 
neutral — which will be either a friend or 
afoe. To do nothing for Mussulmans in 
the next ten years will be to take cause 
against them. The circumstances of 
their case do not admit of indifference, 
and they are approaching a crisis in which 
they will, on two points at least, require 
vigorous political protection. Their ca- 
liphate in some form of temporal sover- 
eignty, though perhaps not of empire, 
will have to be maintained ; and short of 
securing this to them, and their free ac- 
cess as pilgrims to Mecca, it will be idle 
to pretend to Mussulmans that we are 
protecting their interests, or doing any 
part of our sovereign duty towards them. 
It can hardly be argued that the Indian 
doctrine of religious equality will suffer 
from doing political justice to Moham- 
medans. 

On the downfall, therefore, of the Otto- 
man empire, whenever that event shall 
occur, the vé/e of England in regard to 
Islam seems plainly marked out. The 
caliphate — no longer an empire, but still 
an independent sovereignty — must be 
taken under British protection, and pub- 
licly guaranteed its political existence, 
undisturbed by further aggression from 
Europe. On the Bosphorus no such 
guarantee can now be reasonably given, 
because there it lies in a position milita- 
rily indefensible. England is a naval 
power, and the seat of the caliphate must 
be one secured from all attack by land. 
It will then be for Mohammedans, and 
especially for the Mohammedans of In- 
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dia, to decide upon the new metropolis of 
their faith, the conditions of their choice 
lying within the narrowed limits of their 
still independent lands. If Syria be still 
free, that metropolis may be Damascus; 
if Irak, Bagdad; or it may be in Egypt, 
or Arabia, or central Asia. It is mani- 
fest, however, that as far as British pro- 
tection against Europe is concerned, the 
further it is removed from Christendom 
the better, and the more easily accessible 
by sea. I have already given it as my 
opinion that the move, when made, will 
be one southwards, and ultimately to 
Arabia. But it may well happen that its 
first stage will be no further than Cairo. 
The caliphate reached Constantinople 
through Egypt, and may return by the 
same road, and there are certain quite re- 
cent symptoms which seem to point in 
the direction of such a course being the 
one taken. The events of the last year 
in Egypt are significant. For the first 
time in its modern history a strong na- 
tional party has arisen on the Nile, and 
has found full support from the Azhar 
ulema, who are now the most powerful 
body of religious opinion in Islam. They 
are politically hostile to the sultan, and 
though they have no design as yet of 
repudiating his caliphal title, they are 
unlikely to be faithful to his broken for- 
tunes, and, on the downfall of Constanti- 
nople, will doubtless proclaim a caliph of 
their own. The family of Mohammed 
Ali, if popular, may then hope for their 
suffrages, or it may be some seyyid, or 
sherif, of the legitimate house of Koreysh. 
In any case, a caliphate at Cairo is a pos- 
sibility which we must contemplate, and 
one which, under the political direction 
and sole guarantee of England, but en- 
joying full sovereignty there, might be a 
solution of the difficulty acceptable to 
Mohammedans, and not unfavorable to 
English interests. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that it would be but a makeshift 
arrangement, not a permanent settlement, 
and this from the complexity of foreign 
interests in Egypt, which would keep the 
Mohammedan pontiff there under re- 
straints irksome to the religious sense of 
Mussulmans. It would be in fact but the 
prelude to that final return to Arabia 
which Arabian thought, if no other, des- 
tines for the caliphate. The sherif of 
Mecca would hardly tolerate any further 
subjection to an Emir el Mumenin shorn 
of his chief attributes of power, and un- 
able, it might be, any longer to enforce 
his authority. Sooner or later the ca- 
liphate, in some form or another, would 
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return to its original seat, and find there 
its final resting-place. 

Established at Mecca, our duty of pro- 
tecting the head of the Mussulman reli- 
gion would be comparatively a simple 
one. Hejaz for all military purposes is 
inaccessible by land for Europeans; and 
Mecca, were it necessary at any time to 
give the caliph a garrison of Mussulman 
troops, is within a night’s march of the 
coast. In Arabia no Christian rights 
need vindication, nor could any European 
power put in a claim of interference. 
Yemen, the only province capable of at- 
tracting European speculation, would, I 
know, gladly accept an English protec- 
torate, such as has been already given 
with such good results to Oman; and 
other points of the Arabian shore might 
equally be declared inviolable. Arabia, 
in fact, might be declared the natural 
appanage of the caliphate, the State 
Pontificali of the supreme head of the 
Mussulman religion. In its internal or- 
ganization we should have no cause to 
interfere; nor would its protection from 
without involve us in any outlay. 

It has already been shown how favor- 
able an action an Arabian caliphate may 
be expected to exercise on the progres- 
sive thought of Islam. That it could not 
be a hostile power to England is equally 
certain. Whether or not the caliph reside 
at Mecca, the grand sherifate must al- 
ways there exist and the pilgrimage be 
continued; and we may hope the latter 
would then be principally under English 
auspices. The regulation of the haj is, 
indeed, an immediate necessary part of 
our duty and condition of our influence in 
the Mussulman world; and it is one we 
should be grossly in error to neglect. It 
will have been seen by the table given in 
my first paper that nearly the whole pil- 
grimage to Arabia is now made by sea, 
and that the largest number of pilgrims 
sent there by any nation comes from 
British territory. With the protectorate, 
therefore, in the future of Egypt, and, let 
us hope, of Syria, England would be in 
the position of exercising a paramount 
influence on the commercial fortune of 
the holy cities. The revenue of Hejaz 
derived from the haj is computed at three 
millions sterling, a figure proved by the 
yearly excess of imports over exports in 
her seaports, for she produces nothing, 
and the patronage of half, or perhaps two- 
thirds, of this great revenue would make 
England’s a position there quite unassail- 
able. An interdiction of the haj, or the 
threat of such, for a single year would 
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act upon every purse among the Hejazi 
and neutralize the hostility of the most 
recalcitrant of caliphs or sherifs; while a 
systematic development of the pilgrimage 
as a government undertaking, with the 
construction of a railway from Jeddah to 
Mecca and the establishment of thor- 
oughly well-ordered lines of steamers 
from the principal Mohammedan ports, 
all matters which would amply repay their 
cost, would every year add a new prestige 
to English influence. This might be still 
further enhanced by the very simple meas- 
ure of collecting and transmitting officially 
the revenue of the Wakaf property, en- 
tailed on the sherifs, in India. This is 
said to amount to half a million sterling, 
and might, as in Turkey, take the form of 
a government subsidy. At present it is 
collected privately, and reaches the sherifs 
reduced, as I have been told, by two- 
thirds in the process of collection, so that 
the mere assumption of this perfectly 
legitimate duty by the Indian authorities 
would put a large sum into the hands of 
those in office at Mecca, and a proportion- 
ate degree of power into the hands of its 
collectors. This, indeed, would be no 


more than is being already done by our 
government for the Shia shrines of Ker- 
bela and Meshed Ali, with results entirely 


beneficial to English popularity and influ- 
ence. With regard to the pilgrimage, I 
will venture to quote the opinion of one 
of the most distinguished and loyal Mo- 
hammedans in India, who has lately been 
advocating the claims of his co-religion- 
ists on the Indian government for protec- 
tion in this and other matters. Speaking 
of Sultan Abd el Hamid’s pan-Islamitic 
schemes, which he asserts have not as 
yet found much favor in India, he contin- 
ues: “I may, however, add that by far the 
most formidable means which can be 
adopted for propagating such ideas, or 
for rousing a desire for Islamitic union, 
would be the distribution of pamphlets to 
the pilgrims at Mecca. The annual haj 
at Mecca draws the more religious from 
all parts of India, and the hajjis on their 
return are treated with exceptional re- 
spect and visited by their friends and 
neighbors, who naturally inquire about 
the latest news and doctrines propounded 
in the holy cities; so that for the dissemi- 
nation of their views the most effective 
way would be for the propagandists to 
bring the hajjis under their influence. I 
call it effective, because the influence of 
what the hajjis say goes to the remotest 
villages of the Mofussil.” He then advo- 
cates as a counteracting influence the un- 
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dertaking by government of the transport 
of the haj to Jeddah, and the appointment 
of an agent, a native of India, to look after 
their interests while in the Holy Land, 
“By making,” he concludes, “the ar- 
rangements | have suggested, the English 
government will gain, not only the good- 
will of the whole Mohammedan population 
of India, but they will also inspire the 
hajjis with the wholesome feeling that 
they owe allegiance to, and can claim pro- 
tection from, an empire other than that to 
which the people of Arabia are subject 
(the Turkish). The proposed help would 
stand in very favorable contrast to the 
sufferings which the pilgrims undergo 
from maladministration at Mecca and in 
their journey to Medina. Moreover, 
practically the assistance rendered by the 
government would be the most effective 
way of resisting such influences as the 
propagandists might bring to bear upon 
the hajjis with a view to animate them 
with hostility to the British supremacy in 
India. ... I believe if the Indian gov- 
ernment only wished to make some such 
arrangement it would pay its own way. I 
am absolutely certain that it would havea 
disproportionately beneficial effect on the 
political feelings of the Mohammedans 
towards British rule.” 

Such, or some such, is the line of ac- 
tion which England, looking merely to her 
own interests, may, it is hoped, pursue in 
the next century, and begin in this. Her 
Asiatic interests she must recognize to be 
peace and security in Mussulman India, 
good-will in Egypt, and the healthy growth 
of the humaner thought of Islam every- 
where, and these she can only secure by 
occupying the position marked out for her 
by Providence of leading the Mohainme- 
dan world in its advance towards better 
things. The mission is a high one, and 
well worthy of her acceptance, and the 
means at her disposal are fully sufficient 
for its discharge. Nor will her refusal, 
if she refuse, be without grave and imme- 
diate danger. The Mohammedan world 
is roused as it has never been in its his- 
tory toa sense of its political and moral 
dangers, and is looking round on all sides 
for a leader of whatsoever name or nation 
to espouse its cause. We can hardly 
doubt that the position of directing so vast 
a force, if abandoned by England, will be 
claimed by some more resolute neighbor. 
The British empire in Asia is cause of 
envy to the world at large, and its pros- 
perity has many enemies, who will cer- 
tainly make the distress of Islam an en- 
gine in their hands against it. Neglected 
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by the power which they hold bound to 
protect their interest, the Mussulmans of 
India will certainly become its bitterest 
enemies, and though they may not imme- 
diately be able to give effect to their hos- 
tility, the day of embarrassment for us can 
hardly fail to come, and with it their op- 
portunity. At best the enmity of Islam 
will make the dream of reconciling the 
Indian populations to our rule forever an 
impossibility. Leaders they will look for 
elsewhere —in Russia, maybe, in Ger- 
many, or even France, jealous of our in- 
terests in Egypt — not leaders such as we 
might have been for their good, but for our 
evil, and in pursuance of their own de- 
signs. The caliphate is a weapon forged 
for any hand— for Russia’s at Bagdad, 
for France’s at Damascus, or for Hol- 
land’s (call it one day Germany’s) in our 
stead at Mecca. Protected by any of 
these nations the caliphate might make 
our position intolerable in India, filling up 
for us the measure of Mussulman bitter- 
ness, of which we already are having a 
foretaste in the pan-Islamic intrigues at 
Constantinople. 

But enough of this line of reasoning. 
The main point is, that England should 
fulfil the trust she has accepted of devel- 
oping, not destroying, the existing ele- 
ments of good in Asia. She cannot 
destroy Islam nor dissolve her own con- 
nection with her. Therefore, in God’s 
name, let her take Islam by the hand and 
encourage her boldly in the path of vir- 
tue. This is the only worthy course, and 
the only wise one, wiser and worthier, I 
venture to assert, than a whole century of 
crusade. 

In conclusion, I would say to Moham- 
medans that if I have drawn a gloomy 
picture of their immediate political for- 
tunes, it is not that I despair even of 
these. Their day of empire in the world 
seems over, but their day of self-rule 
may well dawn again, though under 
changed conditions from any we now wit- 
ness. I foresee for them the spiritual 
inheritance of Africa and southern Asia, 
and as the intelligence of the races they 
convert shall have risen to the level of 
their present rulers, and Europe, weary of 
her work, shall have abandoned the task 
of Asiatic government, the temporal in- 
heritance too. How long this shall be 
delayed we know not. Their Prophet has 
foretold that Islam shall not outlive two 
thousand years before the Mohdy shall 
come, and the thirteen hundredth is just 
commencing. A “man of justice” may 
yet restore their fortunes; but it will 
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hardly be by present violence or by wad- 
ing to Mecca through seas of blood ; and 
when the end of their humiliation shall 
have come, it may be found that his true 
mission has commenced already, and that 
the battle he was to fight has been long 
waging in the hearts of those who have 
striven to reform their ways and purify 
their law rather than to lament their 
broken power and the corrupt vanities of 
their temporal empire. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE OPEN DOOR. 


[/uscribed to a dear and happy Memory. 


I TOOK the house of Brentwood on my 
return from India in 18—, for the tem- 
— accommodation of my family, until 
I could find a permanent home for them. 
It had many advantages which made it 
peculiarly appropriate. It was _ within 
reach of Edinburgh, and my boy Roland, 
whose education had been considerably 
neglected, could go in and out to school, 
which was thought to be better for him 
than either leaving home altogether or 
staying there always with a tutor. The 
first of these expedients would have 
seemed preferable to me, the second com- 
mended itself to his mother. The doctor, 
like a judicious man, took the midway be- 
tween. “Put him on his pony and let 
him ride in to the Academy every morn- 
ing; it will do him all the good in the 
world,” Dr. Simson said; “and when it 
is bad weather there is the train.” His 
mother accepted this solution of the diffi- 
culty more easily than I could have hoped; 
and our pale-faced boy, who had never 
known anything more invigorating than 
Simla, began to encounter the brisk 
breezes of the north in the subdued se- 
verity of the month of May. Before the 
time of the vacation in July we had the 
satisfaction of seeing him begin to acquire 
something of the brown and ruddy com- 
plexion of his schoolfellows. The En- 
glish system did not commend itself to 
Scotland in these days. There was no 
little Eton at Fettes; nor do 1 think, if 
there had been, that a genteel exotic of 
that class would have tempted either my 
wife or me. The lad was doubly precious 
to us, being the only one left us of many ; 
and he was fragile in body, we believed, 
and deeply sensitive in mind. To keep 
him at home, and yet to send him to 
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school — to combine the advantages of 
the two systems —seemed to be every- 
thing that could be desired. The two 
girls also found at Brentwood everything 
they wanted. They were near enough to 
Edinburgh to have masters and lessons 
as many as they required for completing 
that never-ending education which the 
young people seem to require nowadays. 
Their mother married me when she was 
younger than Agatha, and I should like 
to see them improve upon their mother! 
I myself was then no more than twenty- 
five —an age at which I see the young 
fellows now groping about them, with no 
notion what they are going to do with 
their lives. However, I suppose every 
generation has a conceit of itself which 
elevates it, in its own’opinion, above that 
which comes after it. Brentwood stands 
on that fine and wealthy slope of country, 
one of the richest in Scotland, which lies 
between the Pentland Hills and the Firth. 
In clear weather you could see the blue 
gleam — like a bent bow, embracing the 
wealthy fields and scattered houses — of 
the great estuary on one side of you; and 
on the other the blue heights, not gigantic 
like those we had been used to, but just 
high enough for all the glories of the 
atmosphere, the play of clouds, and sweet 
reflections, which give to a hilly country 
an interest and a charm which nothing 
else can emulate. Edinburgh, with its 
two lesser heights — the Castle and the 
Calton Hill — its spires and towers pierc- 
ing through the smoke, and Arthur’s Seat, 
lying crouched behind, like a guardian no 
longer very needful, taking his repose 
beside the well-beloved charge, which is 
now, so to speak, able to take care of 
itself without him —lay at our right hand. 
From the lawn and drawing-room win- 
dows we could see all these varieties of 
landscape. The color was sometimes a 
little chilly, but sometimes, also, as ani- 
mated and full of vicissitude as a drama. 
I was never tired of it. Its color and 
freshness revived the eyes which had 
grown weary of arid plains and blazing 
skies. It was always cheery, and fresh, 
and full of repose. 

The village of Brentwood lay almost 
under the house, on the other side of the 
deep little ravine, down which a stream 
—which ought to have been a lovely, 
wild, and frolicsome little river — flowed 
between its rocks and trees. The river, 
like so many in that district, had, how- 
ever, in its earlier life been sacrificed to 
trade, and was grimy with paper-making. 
But this did not affect our pleasure in it 
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so much as I have known it to affect other 
streams. Perhaps our water was more 
rapid — perhaps less clogged with dirt 
and refuse. Our side of the dell was 
charmingly accidenté, and clothed with 
fine trees, through which various paths 
wound down to the river-side and to the 
village bridge which crossed the stream. 
The village lay in the hollow, and climbed, 
with very prosaic houses, the other side. 
Village architecture does not flourish in 
Scotland. The blue slates and the gray 
stone are sworn foes to the picturesque; 
and though I do not, for my own part, 
dislike the interior of an old-fashioned 
pewed and galleried church, with its little 
family settlements on all sides, the square 
box outside, with its bit of a spire like a 
handle to lift it by, is not an improvement 
to the landscape. Still a cluster of houses 
on differing elevations, with scraps of 
garden coming in between, a hedgerow 
with clothes laid out to dry, the opening 
of a street with its rural sociability, the 
women at their doors, the slow wagon 
lumbering along — gives a centre to the 
landscape. It was cheerful to look at, 
and convenient in a hundred ways. With- 
in ourselves we had walks in plenty, the 
glen being always beautiful in all its 
phases, whether the woods were green in 
the spring or ruddy in the autumn. In 
the park which surrounded the house 
were the ruins of the former mansion of 
Brentwood, a much smaller and less im- 
portant house than the solid Georgian 
edifice which we inhabited. The ruins 
were picturesque, however, and gave im- 
portance to the place. Even we, who 
were but temporary tenants, felt a vague 
pride in them, as if they somehow re- 
flected a certain consequence upon our- 
selves. The old building had the remains 
of a tower, an indistinguishable mass of 
mason-work, overgrown with ivy, and the 
shells of walls attached to this were half 
filled up with soil. I had never examined 
it closely, I am ashamed to say. There 
was a large room, or what had been a 
large room, with the lower part of the 
windows still existing on the principal 
floor, and underneath other windows, 
which were perfect, though half filled up 
with fallen soil, and waving with a wild 
growth of brambles and chance growths 
of all kinds. . This was the oldest part of 
all. Ata little distance were some very 
commonplace and disjointed fragments of 
building, one of them suggesting a certain 
pathos by its very commonness, and the 
complete wreck which it showed. This 
was the end ofa low gable, a bit of gray 
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wall, all encrusted with lichens, in which 
was a common doorway. Probably it had 
been a servants’ entrance, a back door, or 
opening into what are called “ the offices ” 
in Scotland. No offices remained to be 
entered — pantry and kitchen had all 
been swept out of being; but there stood 
the doorway open and vacant, free to all 
the winds, to the rabbits, and every wild 
creature. It struck my eye, the first time 
I went to Brentwood, like a melancholy 
comment upon a life that was over. A 
door that led to nothing — closed once, 
perhaps, with anxious care, bolted and 
guarded, now void of any meaning. It 
impressed me, I remember, from the first ; 
so perhaps it may be said that my mind 
was prepared to attach to it an importance 
which nothing justified. 

The summer was a very happy period 
of repose for us all. The warmth of In- 
dian suns was still in our veins, and we 
did not feel the cold. It seemed to us 
that we could never have enough of the 
greenness, the dewiness, the freshness of 
the northern landscape. Even its mists 
were pleasant to us, taking all the fevor 
out of us, and pouring in vigor and re- 
freshment. In autumn we followed the 
fashion of the time, and went away for 
change, which we did not in the least re- 
It was when the family had set- 


quire. 
tled down for the winter, when the days 
were short and dark, and the rigorous 
reign of frost upon us, that the incidents 
occurred which alone could justify me in 
intruding upon the world my private af- 


fairs. These incidents were, however, of 
so curious a character, that I hope my in- 
evitable references to my own family and 
pressing personal interests will meet with 
a general pardon. 

I was absent in London when these 
events began. In London an old Indian 
plunges back into the interests with which 
all his previous life has been associated, 
and meets old friends at every step. I 
had been circulating among some half- 
dozen of these — enjoying the return to 
my former life in shadow, though I had 
been so thankful in substance to throw it 
aside — and had missed some of my home 
letters, what with. going down from Fri- 
day to Monday to old Benbow’s place in 
the country, and stopping on the way 
back to dine and sleep at Sellar’s, and to 
take a look into Cross’s stables, which 
occupied another day. It is never safe to 
miss one’s letters. In this transitory life, 
as the Prayer-book says, how can one ever 
be certain what is going to happen? All 
was perfectly well at home. I knew very 
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well (I thought) what they would have to 
say to me: “The weather has been so 
fine, that Roland has not once gone by 
train, and he enjoys the ride beyond any- 
thing.” “Dear papa, be sure that you 
don’t forget anything, but bring us so-and- 
so, and so-and-so’ —a list as long as my 
arm. Dear girls and dearer mother! | 
would not for the world have forgotten 
their commissions, or given the sight of 
their little letters, for all the Benbows 
and Crosses in the world. 

But I was confident in my home com- 
fort and peacefulness. When I got back 
to my club, however, three or four letters 
were lying for me, upon some of which I 
noticed the “ immediate,” “ urgent,” which 
old-fashioned people and anxious people 
still believe will influence the post-office 
and quicken the speed of the mails. I 
was about to open one of these, when the 
club porter brought me two telegrams, 
one of which, he said, had arrived the 
night before. I opened, as was to be ex- 
pected, the last first, and this was what I 
read: “Why don’t you come or answer? 
For God’s sake, come. He is much 
worse.” This was a thunderbolt to fall 
upon a man’s head who had one only son, 
and he the light of his eyes! The other 
telegram, which I opened with hands 
trembling so much that I lost time by my 
haste, was to much the same purport: 
“No better; doctor afraid of brain-fever. 
Calls for you day and night. Let nothing 
detain you.” The first thing I did was to 
look up the time-tables to see if there was 
any way of getting off sooner than by the 
night-train, though I knew well enough 
there was not; and then I read the let- 
ters, which furnished, alas! too clearly, 
all the details. They told me that the 
boy had been pale for some time, with a 
scared look. His mother had noticed it 
before I left home, but would not say any- 
thing to alarm me. This look had in- 
creased day by day; and soon it was 
observed that Roland came home at a 
wild gallop through the park, his pony 
panting and in foam, himself “as white 
as a sheet,” but with the perspiration 
streaming from his forehead. For a long 
time he had resisted all questioning, but 
at length had developed such strange 
changes of mood, showing a reluctance to 
go to school, a desire to be fetched in the 
carriage at night— which was a ridicu- 
lous piece of luxury — an unwillingness 
to go out in the grounds, and nervous 
start at every sound, that his mother had 
insisted upon an explanation. When the 
boy — our boy Roland, who had never 
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known what fear was — began to talk to 
her of voices he had heard in the park, 
and shadows that had appeared to him 
among. the ruins, my wife promptly put 
him to bed and sent for Dr. Simson — 
which, of course, was the only thing to do. 

I hurried off that evening, as may be 
supposed, with an anxious heart. How I 
got through the hours before the starting 
of the train, I cannot tell. We must all 
be thankful for the quickness of the rail- 
way when in anxiety; but to have thrown 
myself into a post-chaise as soon as horses 
could be put to, would have been a relief. 
I got to Edinburgh very early in the 
blackness of the winter morning, and 
scarcely dared look the man in the face, 
at whom I gasped “ What news?” My 
wife had sent the brougham for me, which 
I concluded, before the man spoke, was a 
bad sign. His answer was that stereo- 
typed answer which leaves the imagina- 
tion so wildly free, “Just the same.” 
Just the same! What might that mean? 
The horses seemed to me to creep along 
the long, dark country road. As we 
dashed through the park, I thought I 
heard some one moaning among the trees, 
and clenched my fist at them (whoever 
they might be) with fury. bee had the 
fool of a woman at the gate allowed any 
one to come in to disturb the quiet of the 
place? If I had not been in such hot 
haste to get home, I think I should have 
stopped the carriage and got out to see 
what tramp it was that had made an en- 
trance, and chosen my grounds, of all 
places in the world, — when my boy was 
ill!—to grumble and groan in. But I 
had no reason to complain of our slow 
pace here. The horses flew like light- 
ning along the intervening path, and drew 
up at the door all panting, as if they had 
runa race. My wife stood at the open 
door with a pale face, and a candle in her 
hand, which made her look paler still as 
the wind blew the flame about. “ He is 
sleeping,” she said in a whisper, as if 
her voice might wake him. And I re- 
plied, when I could find my voice, also in 
a whisper, as though the Jingling of the 
horses’ furniture and the sound of their 
hoofs must not have been more danger- 
ous. I stood on the steps with her a 
moment, almost afraid to go in, now that 
I was here; and it seemed to me that I 
saw without observing, if I may say so, 
that the horses were unwilling to turn 
round, though their stables lay that way, 
or that the men were unwilling. These 
things occurred to me afterwards, though 
at the moment I was not capable of any- 
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thing but to ask questions and to hear of 
the condition of the boy. 

I looked at him from the door of his 
room, for we were afraid to go near, lest 
we should disturb that blessed sleep. It 
looked like actual sleep —not the leth- 
argy into which my wife told me he would 
sometimes fall. She told me everything 
in the next room, which communicated 
with his, rising now and then and going 
to the door of communication; and in 
this there. was much that was very start- 
ling and confusing to the mind. It ap- 
peared that ever since the winter began, 
since it was early dark, and night had 
fallen before his return from school, he 
had been hearing voices among the ruins 
—at first only a groaning, he said, at 
which his pony was as much alarmed as 
he was, but by degrees a voice. The 
tears ran down my wife’s cheeks as she 
described to me how he would start up in 
the night and cry out, “Oh, mother, let 
me in! oh, mother, let me in!” with a 
pathos which rent her heart. And she 
sitting there all the time, only longing to 
do everything his heart coulddesire! But 
though,she would try to soothe him, cry- 
ing, “ You are at home, my darling. I 
am here. Don’t you know me? Your 
mother is here!” he would only stare at 
her, and after a while spring up again 
with the same cry. At other times he 
would be quite reasonable, she said, ask- 
ing eagerly when I was coming, but de- 
claring that he must go with me as soon 
as I did so, “to let them in.” “ The doc- 
tor thinks his nervous system must have 
received a shock,” my wife said. “Oh, 
Henry, can it be that we have pushed 
him on too much with his work —a deli- 
cate boy like Roland ?— and what is his 
work in comparison with his health? 
Even you would think little of honors or 
prizes if it hurt the boy’s health.” Even 
I! as if I were an inhuman father sacri- 
ficing my child to my ambition. But I 
would not increase her trouble by taking 
any notice. After a while they persuaded 
me to lie down, to rest, and to eat — none 
of which things had been possible since 
I received their letters. The mere fact 
of being on the spot, of course, in itself 
was a great thing; and when I knew that 
I could be called in a moment, as soon as 
he was awake and wanted me, I felt capa- 
ble, even in the dark, chill morning twi- 
light, to snatch an hour or two’s sleep. 
As it happened, I was so worn out with 
the strain of anxiety, and he so quieted 
and consoled by knowing I had come, 
that I was not disturbed till the afternoon, 
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when the twilight had again settled down. 
There was just daylight enough to see 
his face when I went to him; and what a 
change in a fortnight! He was paler and 
more worn, I thought, than even in those 
dreadful days in the plains before we left 
India. His hair seemed to me to have 
grown long and lank; his eyes were like 
blazing lights projecting out of his white 
face. He got hold of my hand in a cold 
and tremulous clutch, and waved to ev- 
erybody to go away. ‘Go away — even 
mother,” he said,—‘“go away.” This 
went to her heart, for she did not like that 
even I should have more of the boy’s 
confidence than herself; but my wife has 
never been a woman to think of herself, 
and she left us alone. “Are they all 
gone?” he said eagerly. “ They would 
not let me speak. The doctor treated me 
as if I was a fool. You know I am nota 
fool, papa.” 

“Yes, yes, my boy, I know; but you 
are ill, and quiet is so necessary. You 
are not only not a fool, Roland, but you 
are reasonable and understand. When 
you are ill you must deny yourself; you 
must not do everything that you might do 
being well.” 

He waved his thin hand with a sort of 
indignation. “Then, father, I am not 
ill,” he cried. “Oh, I thought when you 
came you would not stop me, — you would 
see the sense of it! What do you think 
is the matter with me, all of you? Sim- 
son is well enough, but he is only a doc- 
tor. What do you think is the matter 
with me? I am no more ill than you are. 
A doctor, of course, he thinks you are 
ill the moment he looks at you —that’s 
what he’s there for — and claps you into 
bed.” 

“Which is the best place for you at 
present, my dear boy.” 

“TI made up my mind,” cried the little 
fellow, “that I would stand it till you 
came home. I said to myself, I won’t 
frighten mother and the girls. But now, 
father,” he cried, half jumping out of bed, 
“it’s not illness, — it’s a secret.” 

His eyes shone so wildly, his face was 
so swept with strong feeling, that my 
heart sank within me. It could be noth- 
ing but fever that did it, and fever had 
been so fatal. I got him into my arms to 
put him back into bed. “ Roland,’ I said, 
humoring the poor child, which I knew 
was the only way, “if you are going to 
tell me this secret to do any good, you 
know you must be quite quiet, and not 
excite yourself. If you excite yourself, I 
must not let you speak.” 
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“Yes, father,” said the boy. He was 
quiet lirectly, like a man, as if he quite 
understood. When I had laid him back 
on his pillow, he looked up at me with 
that grateful, sweet look with which chil- 
dren, when they are ill, break one’s heart, 
the water coming into his eyes in his 
weakness. “I was sure as soon as you 
were here you would know what to do,” 
he said. 

“To besure, my boy. Now keep quiet, 
and tell it all out like a man.” To think 
I was telling lies to my own child! for I 
did it only to humor him, thinking, poor 
little fellow, his brain was wrong. 

“Yes, father. Father, there is some 
one in the park, — some one that has been 
badly used.” 

“ Hush, my dear; you remember, there 
is to be no excitement. Well, who is this 
somebody, and who has been ill-using 
him? We will soon put a stop to that.” 

“ Ah,” cried Roland, “ but it is not so 
easy as you think. I don’t know who it 
is. It is just a cry. Oh, if you could 
hear it! It gets into my head in my 
sleep. I heard it as clear —as clear; 
and they think that I am dreaming — or 
raving perhaps,” the boy said, with a sort 
of disdainful smile. 

This look of his perplexed me; it was 
less like fever than I thought. “Are you 
quite sure you have not dreamt it, Ro- 
land?” I said. 

“ Dreamt? — that!” He was spring- 
ing up again when he suddenly bethought 
himself, and lay down flat with the same 
sort of smile on his face. “The pony 
heard it too,” he said. “She jumped as 
if she had been shot. If I had not grasped 
at the reins, —for I was frightened, fa- 
ther i 

“No shame to you, my boy,” said I, 
though I scarcely knew why. 

“I£I hadn’t held to her like a leech, 
she’d have pitched me over her head, and 
never drew breath till we were at the 
door. Did the pony dream it?” he said, 
with a soft disdain, yet indulgence for my 
foolishness. Then he added slowly: “ It 
was only a cry the first time, and all the 
time before you went away. I wouldn’t 
tell you, for it was so wretched to be 
frightened. I thought it might be a hare 
or a rabbit snared, and I went in the 
morning and looked, but there was noth- 
ing. It was after you went I heard it 
really first, and this is what it says.” He 
raised himself on his elbow close to me, 
and looked me in the face. ‘Oh, moth- 
er, let me in! oh, mother, let me in!’” 
As he said the words a mist came over 
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his face, the mouth quivered, the soft 
features all melted and changed, and 
when he had ended these pititul words, 
dissolved in a shower of heavy tears. 

Was it a hallucination? Was it the 
fever of the brain? Was it the disordered 
fancy caused by great bodily weakness ? 
How could | tell? I thought it wisest to 
accept it as if it were all true. 

— is very touching, Roland,” I 
said. 

“Oh, if you had just heard it, father! 
I said to myself, if father heard it he 
would do something; but mamma, you 
know, she’s given over to Simson, and 
that fellow’s a doctor, and never thinks 
of anything but clapping you into bed.” 

“We must not blame Simson for being 
a doctor, Roland.” 

“No, no,” said my boy, with delightful 
toleration and indulgence; “oh no; that’s 
the good of him — that’s what he’s for; I 
know that. But you — you are different; 
you are just father, and you'll do some- 
thing, — directly, papa, directly, — this 
very night.” 

“Surely,” I said. 
some little lost child.” 

He gave me a sudden, swift look, inves- 
tigating my face as if to see if, after all, 
this was everything my eminence as “ fa- 
ther” came to,—no more than that? 
Then he got hold of my shoulder, clutch- 
ing it with his thin hand: “ Look here,” 
he said, with a quiver in his voice; “ sup- 
pose it wasn’t living at all!” 

“My dear boy, how then could you 
have heard it?” I said. 

He turnéd away from me with a pettish 
exclamation, “As if you didn’t know 
better than that!” 

“Do you want to tell me itis a ghost?” 
I said. 

Roland withdrew his hand; his coun- 
tenance assumed an aspect of great dig- 
nity and gravity ; a slight quiver remained 
about his lips. ‘“ Whatever it was — you 
always said we were not to call names. It 
was something —in trouble. Oh, father, 
in terrible trouble!” 

“But, my boy,” I said —I was at my 
wits’ end—“if it was a child that was 
lost, or any poor’ human creature — but, 
Roland, what do you want me to do?” 

“] should know if I was you,” said the 
child eagerly. “That is what I always 
said to myself, ‘ Father will know.’ Oh, 
papa, papa, to have to face it night after 
night, in such terrible, terrible trouble! 
and never to be able to do it any good. I 
don’t want to cry; it’s like a baby, I 
know; but I can’t help it; out there all 
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by itself in the ruin, and nobody to help 
it. I can’t bear it, I can’t bear it!” cried 
my generous r And in his weakness 
he burst out, after many attempts to re- 
strain it, into a great childish fit of sob- 
bing and tears. 

Ido not know that I ever was in a 
greater perplexity in my life; and after- 
wards, when I thought of it, there was 
something comic in it too. It is bad 
enough to find your child’s mind pos- 
sessed with the conviction that he has 
seen —or heard —a ghost. But that he 
should require you to go instantly and 
help that ghost, was the most bewildering 
experience that had ever come my way. I 
am a sober man myself, and not super- 
stitious — at least any more than every- 
body is superstitious. Of course I do not 
believe in ghosts; but I don’t deny, any 
more than other people, that there are 
stories which I cannot pretend to under- 
stand. My blood got a sort of chill in my 
veins at the idea that Roland should be a 
ghost-seer; for that generally means a 
hysterical temperament and weak health, 
and all that men most hate and fear for 
their children. But that I should take up 
his ghost and right its wrongs, and save 
it from its trouble, was such a mission as 
was enough to confuse any man. I did 
my best to console my boy without giving 
any promise of this astonishing kind; 
but he was too sharp for me. He would 
have none of my caresses. With sobs 
breaking in at intervals upon his voice, 
and the raindrops hanging on his eyelids, 
he yet returned to the charge. 


all the night. Oh think, papa, think, if it 
was me! I can’t rest for thinking of it. 
Don’t!” he cried, putting away my hand 
—‘“don't! You go and help it, and moth- 
er can take care of me.” 

“ But, Roland, what can I do?” 

My boy opened his eyes, which were 
large with weakness and fever, and gave 
me a smile such, I think, as sick children 
only know the secret of. “I was sure 
you would know as svon as you came. I 
always said, ‘ Father will know ;’ and moth- 
er,” he cried, with a softening of repose 
upon his face, his limbs relaxing, his form 
sinking with a luxurious repose in his bed 
—“ mother can come and take care of 
me.” 

I called her, and saw him turn to her 
with the complete dependence of a child, 
and then I went away and left them, as 
perplexed a man as any in Scotland. I 
must say, however, I had this consolation, 





that my mind was greatly eased about 
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Roland. He might be under a haillucina-| body was there. It is a sensation which 


tion, but his head was clear enough, and 
I did not think him so ill as everybody 
else did. The girls were astonished even 
at the ease with which I took his illness. 
“ How do you think he is?” they said ina 
breath, coming round me, laying hold of 
me. ‘Not half so ill as I expected,” I 
said; “not very bad at all.” ‘“ Oh, papa, 
you are a darling!” cried Agatha, kissing 
me, and crying upon my shoulder ; while 
little Jeanie, who was as pale as Roland, 
clasped both her arms round mine, and 
could not speak at all. I knew nothing 
about it, not half so much as Simson, but 
they believed in me; they had a feeling 
that all would go right now. God is very 
good to you when your children look to 
you like that. It makes one humble, not 
proud. I was not worthy of it; and then 
I recollected that I had to act the part of 
a father to. Roland’s ghost, which made 
me almost laugh, though I might just as 
well have cried. It was the strangest 
mission that ever was intrusted to mortal 
man. 

It was then I remembered suddenly the 
looks of the men when they turned to take 
the brougham to the stables in the dark 
that morning: they had not liked it, and 
the horses had not liked it. I remem- 
bered that even in my anxiety about Ro- 
land I had heard them tearing along the 
avenue back to the stables, and had made 
a memorandum mentally that I must 
speak of it. It seemed to me that the best 
thing I could do was to go to the stables 
now and make a fewinquiries. It is im- 
possible to fathom the minds of rustics ; 
there might be some devilry of practical 
joking, for anything I knew; or they might 
have some reason in getting up a bad 
reputation for the Brentwood avenue. It 
was getting dark by the time I went out, 
and nobody who knows the country will 
need to be told how black is the darkness 
of a November night under high laurel- 
bushes and yew-trees. I walked into the 
heart of the shrubberies two or three 
times, not seeing a step before me, till I 
came out upon the broader carriage-road, 
where the trees opened a little, and there 
was a faint grey glimmer of sky visible, 
under which the great limes and elms 
stood darkling like ghosts; but it grew 
black again as I approached the corner 
where the ruins lay. Both eyes and ears 
were on the alert, as may be supposed ; 
but I could see nothing in the absolute 
gloom, and, so far as | can recollect, I 
heard nothing. Nevertheless there came 
a strong impression upon me that some- 





most people have felt. I have seen when 
it has been strong enough to awake you 
out of sleep, the sense of some one !ook- 
ingat you. I suppose my imagination had 
been affected by Roland’s story; and the 
mystery of the darkness is always full of 
suggestions. I stamped my feet violently 
on the gravel to rouse myself, and called 
out sharply, “Who’s there?” Nobody 
answered, nor did I expect any one to an- 
swer, but the impression had been made. 
I was so foolish that I did not like to look 
back, but went sideways, keeping an eye 
on the gloom behind. It was with great 
relief that I spied the light in the stables, 
making 4 sort of oasis in the darkness. I 
walked very quickly into the midst of that 
lighted and cheerful place, and thought 
the clank of the groom’s pail one of the 
pleasantest sounds I had ever heard. The 
coachman was the head of this little col- 
ony, and it was to his house I went to 
pursue my investigations. He was a na- 
tive of the district, and had taken care of 
the place in the absence of the family for 
years ; it was impossible but that he must 
know everything that was going on, and 
all the traditions of the place. The men, 
I could see, eyed me anxiously when I 
thus appeared at such an hour among 
them, and followed me with their eyes to 
Jarvis’s house, where he lived alone with 
his old wife, their children being all mar- 
ried and out in the world. Mrs. Jarvis 
met me with anxious questions. How was 
the poor young gentleman ? but the others 
knew, I could see by their faces, that not 
even this was the foremost thing in my 
mind. 


“* NOISES ? — ou ay, there’ll be noises — 
the wind in the trees, and the water sough- 
ing down the glen. As for tramps, cornel, 
no, there’s little o’ that kind o’ cattle about 
here; and Merran at the gate’s a careful 
body.” Jarvis moved about with some 
embarrassment from one leg to another as 
he spoke. He kept in the shade, and did 
not look at me more than he could help. 
Evidently his mind was perturbed, and he 
had reasons for keeping his own counsel. 
His wife sat by, giving hima quick look 
now and then, but saying nothing. The 
kitchen was very snug, and warm, and 
bright —as different as could be from 
the chill and mystery of the night outside. 

“TI think you are trifling with me, Jar- 
vis,” I said. 

“ Triflin’, cornel? no me. What would 
I trifle for? If the deevil himsel was in 
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the auld hoose, I have nointerest in’t one 
way or another 

“Sandy, hold your peace!” cried his 
wife imperatively. 

“ And what am I to hold my peace for, 
wi’ the cornel standing there asking a’ 
thae questions? I’m saying, if the deevil 
himsel ——” 

“ And I’m telling ye hold your peace 
cried the woman, in great excitement. 
“Dark November weather and Jang 
nichts, and us that ken a’ we ken. How 
daur ye name —a _ name that shouldna be 
spoken?” She threw down her stocking 
and got up, alsoin great agitation. ‘I tell’t 
ye you never could keep it. It’s noa 
thing that will hide; and the haill toun 
kens as weel as youor me. Tell the cor- 
nel straight out, or see, I’lldo it. I dinna 
hold wi’ your secrets; and a secret that 
the haill toun kens!” She snapped her 
fingers with an air of large disdain. As 
for Jarvis, ruddy and big as he was, he 
shrank to nothing before this decided 
woman. He repeated to her two or three 
times her own adjuration, “ Hold your 
peace !” then, suddenly changing his tone, 
cried out, “ Tell him then, confound ye! 
I’ll wash my hands o’t. Ifa’ the ghosts 
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in Scotland were in the auld hoose, is that 
ony concern o’ mine?” 


After this I elicited without much diffi- 
culty the whole story. In the opinion of 
the Jarvises, and of everybody about, the 
certainty that the place was haunted was 
beyond all doubt. As Sandy and his wife 
warmed to the tale, one tripping up an- 
other in their eagerness to tell every- 
thing, it gradually developed as distinct a 
superstition as I ever heard, and not with- 
out poetry and pathos. How long it was 
since the voice had been heard first, no- 
body could tell with certainty. Jarvis’s 
opinion was that his father, who had been 
coachman at Brentwood before him, had 
never heard anything about it, and that 
the whole thing had arisen within the last 
ten years, since the complete dismantling 
of the-old house: which was a wonderfully 
modern date for a tale so well authenti- 
cated. According to these witnesses, and 
to several whom I questioned afterwards, 
and who were all in perfect agreement, it 
was only in the months of November and 
December that “the visitation ” occurred. 
During these months, the darkest of the 
year, scarcely a night passed without the 
recurrence of these inexplicable cries. 
Nothing, it was said, had ever been seen 
— at least nothing that could be identified. 
Some people, bolder or more imaginative 
than the others, had seen the darkness 
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moving, Mrs. Jarvis said, with uncon- 
scious poetry. It began when night fell, 
and continued, at intervals, till day broke. 
Very often it was only an inarticulate cry 
and moaning, but sometimes the words 
which had taken possession of my poor 
boy’s fancy had been distinctly audible — 
“Oh, mother, let me in!” The Jarvises 
were not aware that there had ever been 
any investigation into it. The estate of 
Brentwood had lapsed into the hands of a 
distant branch of the family, who had 
lived but little there; and of the many 
people who had taken it, as I had done, 
few had remained through two Decem- 
bers. And nobody had taken the trouble 
to make a very close examination into the 
facts. ‘No, no,” Jarvis said, shaking his 
head, “No, no, cornel. Wha wad set 
themsels up for a laughin’-stock to a’ the 
country-side, making a wark about a 
ghost? Naebody believes in ghosts. It 
bid to be the wind in the trees, the last 
gentleman said, or some effec’ o’ the 
water wrastlin’ among the rocks. He 
said it was a’ quite easy explained ; but 
he gave up the hoose. And when you 
cam, cornel, we were awfu’ anxious you 
should never hear. What for should I 
have spoiled the bargain and hairmed the 
property for no-thing ?” 

“Do you call my child’s life nothing?” 
I said in the trouble of the moment, un- 
able to restrain myself. ‘ And instead of 
telling this all to me, you have told it to 
him — to a delicate boy, a child unable to 
sift evidence, or judge for himself, a ten- 
der-hearted young creature ——” 

I was walking about the room with an 
anger all the hotter that I felt it to be 
most likely quite unjust. My heart was 
full of bitterness against the stolid retain- 
ers of a family who were content to risk 
other people’s children and comfort rather 
than let a house lie empty. If I had been 
warned I might have taken precautions, 
or left the place, or sent Roland away, a 
hundred things which now I could not do; 
and here I was with my boy in a brain- 
fever, and his life, the most precious life 
on earth, hanging in the balance, depen- 
dent on whether or not I could get to the 
reason of a danal, commonplace ghost- 
story! I paced about in high wrath, not 
seeing what I was to do; for to take 
Roland away, even if he were able to 
travel, would not settle his agitated mind; 
and I feared even that a scientific expla- 
nation of refracted sound, or reverbera- 
tion, or any other of the easy certainties 
with which we elder men are silenced, 
would have very little effect upon the boy. 
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“Cornel,” said Jarvis solemnly, “and 
shell bear me witness—the young gen- 
tleman never heard a word from me — no, 
nor from either groom or gardener; I’ll 
gie ye my word for that. In the first 
place, he’s no a lad that invites ye to talk. 
There are some that are, and some that 
arena. Some will draw ye on, till ye’ve 
tellt them a’ the clatter of the toun, and a’ 
ye ken, and whiles mair. But Maister 
Roland, his mind’s fu’ of his books. He’s 
aye civil and kind, and a fine lad ; but no 
that sort. And ye see it’s for a’ our in- 
terest, cornel, that you should stay at 
Brentwood. I took it upon me mysel to 
pass the word, ‘ Noa syllable to Maister 
Roland, nor to the young leddies—no a 
syliable” The women-servants, that have 
little reason to be out at night, ken little 
or nothing about it. And some think it 
grand to have a ghost so long as they’re 
no in the way of coming across it. If you 
had been tellt the story to begin with, 
~— ye would have thought so your- 
self. 

This was true enough, though it did not 
throw any light upon my perplexity. If 


we had heard of it to start with, it is 
possible that all the family would have 
considered the possession of a ghost a 
distinct advantage. 


It is the fashion of 
the times. We never think what a risk it 
is to play with young imaginations, but 
cry out, in the fashionable jargon, “A 
ghost!—nothing else was wanted to 
make it perfect.” I should not have been 
above this myself. 1 should have smiled, 
of course, at the idea of the ghost at all, 
but then to feel that it was mine would 
have pleased my vanity. Oh yes, I claim 
no exemption. The girls would have 
been delighted. I could fancy their ea- 
gerness, their interest, and excitement. 
No; if we had been told, it would have 
done no good — we should have made the 
bargain all the more eagerly, the fools 
that we are. “And there has been no 
attempt to investigate it,” I said, “to see 
what it really is?” 

“ Eh, cornel,” said the coachman’s wife, 
“wha would investigate, as ye call it, a 
thing that nobody believes in? Ye would 
be the laughin’-stock of a’ the country- 
side, as my man says.” 

* But you believe in it,” I said, turning 
upen her hastily. The woman was taken 
by surprise. She made a step backward 
out of my way. 

“Lord, cornel, how ye frichten a body! 
Me!—there’s awfw’ strange things in 
this world. An unlearned person doesna 
ken what to think. But the minister and 
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the gentry they just laugh in your face 
Inquire into the thing that is not! Na, 
na, we just let it be ——” 

“Come with me, Jarvis,” I said hastily, 
“and we'll make an attempt at least. Say 
nothing to the men or to anybody. I'll 
come back after dinner, and we'll make a 
serious attempt to see what it is, if it is 
anything. If I hear it— which I doubt 
— you may be sure I shall never rest till 
I make it out. Be ready for me about ten 
o’clock.” 

“Me, cornel!” Jarvis said, in a faint 
voice. I had not been looking at him in 
my own preoccupation, but when I did so, 
I found that the greatest change had 
come over the fat and ruddy coachman. 
“Me, cornel!” he repeated, wiping the 
perspiration from his brow. His ruddy 
face hung in flabby folds, his knees 
knocked together, his voice seemed half 
extinguished in his throat. Then he be- 
gan to rub his hands and smile upon me 
in a deprecating, imbecile way. “ There’s 
no-thing I wouldna do to pleasure ye, 
cornel,” taking a step further back. “I’m 
sure she kens I’ve aye said I never had to 
do with a mair fair, weel-spoken gentle- 
man ——” Here Jarvis came to a pause, 
again looking at me, rubbing his hands. 

“ Well?” I said. 

“But eh, sir!” he went on, with the 
same imbecile yet insinuating smile, “ if 
ye’ll reflect that 1 am no used to my feet. 
With a horse atween my legs, or the reins 
in my hand, I’m maybe nae worse than 
other men; but on fit, cornel —— It’s no 
the —bogles; but I’ve been cavalry, ye 
see,” with a little hoarse laugh, “a’ my 
life. To face a thing ye didna understan’ 
—on your feet, cornel.” 

“Well, sir, if 7 do it,” said I, tartly, 
“why shouldn’t you?” 

“Eh, Cornel, there’s an awfu’ differ- 
ence. In the first place, ye tramp about 
the haill country-side, and think naething 
of it; but a walk tires me mair than a 
hunard miles’ drive: and then ye’re a 
gentleman, and do your ain pleasure ; and 
you’re no so auld as me; and it’s for your 
ain bairn, ye see, cornel; and then 54 

“He believes in it, Cornel, and you 
dinna believe in it,” the woman said. 

“Will you come with me?” I said, 
turning to her. 

She jumped back, upsetting her chair 
in her bewilderment. “Me!” with a 
scream, and then fell into a sort of hys- 
terical laugh. “I wouldna say but what 
I would go; but what would the folk say 
to hear of Cornel Mortimer with an auld 
silly woman at his heels?” 
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The suggestion made me laugh too, 
though I had little inclination for it. “I’m 
sorry you have so little spirit, Jarvis,” I 
said. ‘I must find some one else, I sup- 
pose.” 

Jarvis, touched by this, began to remon- 
strate, but I cut him short. My butler 
was a soldier who had been with me in 
India, and was not supposed to fear any- 
thing — man or devil, — certainly not the 
former; and I felt that I was losing time. 
The Jarvises were too thankful to get rid 
of me. They attended me to the door 
with the most anxious courtesies. Out- 
side, the two grooms stood close by, a 
little confused by my sudden exit. I 
don't know if perhaps they had been lis- 
tening — at least standing as near as 
possible, to catch any scrap of the con- 
versation. I waved my hand to them as 
I went past, in answer to their salutations, 
and it was very apparent to me that they 
also were glad to see me go. 

And it will be thought very strange, 
but it would be weak not to add, that | 
myself, though bent on the investigation 
I have spoken of, pledged to Roland to 
carry it out, and feeling that my boy’s 
health, perhaps his life, depended on the 
result of my inquiry,—I felt the most 
unaccountable reluctance to pass these 
ruins on my way home. My curiosity 
was intense; and yet it was all my mind 
could do to pull my body along. I dare 
say the scientific people would describe it 
the other way, and attribute my coward- 
ice to the state of my stomach. I went 
on; but if I had followed my impulse | 
should not have gone on, I should have 
turned and bolted. Everything in me 
seemed to cry out against it; my heart 
thumped, my pulses all began, like sledge- 
hammers, beating against my ears and 
every sensitive part. It was very dark, 
as I have said; the old house, with its 
shapeless tower, loomed a heavy mass 
through the darkness, which was only not 
entirely so solid as itself. On the other 
hand, the great, dark cedars of which we 
were so proud seemed to fill up the night. 
My foot strayed out of the path in my 
confusion and the gloom together, and I 
brought myself up with a cry as I felt 
myself knock against something solid. 
What was it? The contact with hard 
stone and lime, and prickly bramble 
bushes, restored me a little to myself. 
“Oh, it’s only the old gable,” I said aloud, 
with a little laugh to reassure myself. 
The rough feeling of the stones recon- 
ciled me. As I groped about thus, I 
shook off my visionary folly. What so 





easily explained as that I should have 
strayed from the path in the darkness? 
This brought me back to common exist- 
ence, as if I had been shaken by a wise 
hand out of all the silliness of supersti- 
tion. How silly it was, after all! What 
did it matter which path I took? I 
laughed again, this time with better heart 
— when suddenly, in a moment, the blood 
was chilled in my veins, a shiver stole 
along my spine, my faculties seemed to 
forsake me. Close by me at my side, at 
my feet, there was a sigh. No, not a 
groan, not a moaning, not anything so 
tangible —a perfectly soft, faint, inarticu- 
late sigh. I sprang back, and my heart 
stopped beating. Mistaken! no, mistake 
was impossible. I heard it as clearly as 
I] hear myself speak: a long, soft, weary 
sigh, as if drawn to the utmost, and emp- 
tying out a load of sadness that filled the 
breast. To hear this in the solitude, in 
the dark, in the night (though it was still 
early), had an effect which I cannot de- 
scribe. I feel it now— something cold 
creeping over me, up into my hair, and 
down to my feet, which refused to move. 
1 cried out, with a trembling voice, ** Who 
is there?” as I had done before — but 
there was no reply. 

I got home I don’t quite know how; 
but in my mind there was no longer any 
indifference as to the thing, whatever it 
was, that haunted these ruins. My scep- 
ticism disappeared like a mist. I was as 
firmly determined that there was some- 
thing as Roland was. I did not for a 
moment pretend to myself that it was 
possible | could be deceived; there were 
movements and noises which I understood 
all about, cracklings of small branches in 
the frost, and little rolls of gravel on the 
path, such as have a very eerie sound 
sometimes, and perplex you with wonder 
as to who has done it, when there is no 
real mystery; but I assure you all these 
little movements of nature don’t affect you 
one bit when there is something. 1 un- 
derstood ¢hem. 1 did not understand the 
sigh. That was not simple nature; there 
was meaning in it — feeling, the soul of 
a creature invisible. This is the thing 
that human nature trembles at —a crea- 
ture invisible, yet with sensations, feel- 
ings, a power somehow of expressing 
itself. I had not the same sense of un- 
willingness to turn my back upon the 
scene of the mystery which I had experi- 
enced in going tothe stabies; but I al- 
most ran home, impelled by eagerness to 
get everything done that had to be done, 
in order to apply myself to finding it out. 
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Bagley was in the hall as usual when I 
went in. He was always there in the 
afternoon, always with the appearance of 
perfect occupation, yct, so far as I know, 
never doing anything. The door was 
open, so that I hurried in without any 
pause, breathless; but the sight of his 
calm regard, as he came to help me off 
with my overcoat, subdued me in a mo- 
ment. Anything out of the way, anything 
incomprehensible, faded to nothing in the 
presence of Bagley. You saw and won- 
dered how he was made: the parting of 
his hair, the tie of his white neckcloth, 
the fit of his trousers, all perfect as works 
of art; but you could see how they were 
done, which makes all the difference. I 
flung myself upon him, so to speak, with- 
out waiting to note the extreme unlike- 
ness of the man to anything of the kind 
I meant. “ Bagley,” I said, “1 want you 
to come out with me to-night to watch 
for ——” 

“ Poachers, colonel,” he said, a gleam 
of pleasure running all over him. 

“No, Bagley; a great deal worse,” I 
cried. 

“Yes, colonel; at what hour, sir?” 
the man said; but then I had not told 
him what it was. 

It was ten o’clock when we set out 
All was perfectly quiet in-doors. My wife 
was with Roland, who had been quite 
calm, she said, and who (though the fever 
of course must run its course) had been 
better ever since I came. I told Bagley to 
put on a thick great-coat over his evening 
coat, and did the same myself— with 
strong boots; for the soil was like a 
sponge, or worse. Talking to him, I al- 
most forgot what we were going to do. 
It was darker even than it had been be- 
fore, and Bagley kept very close to me as 
we went along. I had a small lantern in 
my hand, which gave us a partial guid- 
ance. We had come to the corner where 
the path turns. On one side was the 
bowling-green, which the girls had taken 
possession of for their croquet-ground — 
a wonderful enclosure surrounded by high 
hedges of holly, three hundred years old 
and more; on the other, the ruins. Both 
were black as night; but before we got so 
far, there was a little opening in which 
we could just discern the trees and the 
lighter line of the road. 1 thought it best 
to pause there and take breath. “ Bag- 
ley,” I said, “there is something about 
these ruins I don’t understand. It is 
there I am going. Keep your eyes open 
and your wits about you. Be ready to 
pounce upon any stranger you see —any- 





thing, man or woman. Don’t hurt, but 
seize—anything you see.” “Colonel,” 
said Bagley, with a little tremor in his 
breath, “they do say there’s things there 
— as is neither man nor woman.” There 
was no time for words. ‘“ Are you game 
to follow me, my man? that’s the ques- 
tion,” I said. Bagley fell in without a 
word, and saluted. I knew then I had 
nothing to fear. 

We went, so far as I could guess, ex- 
actly as I had come, when | heard that 
sigh. The darkness, however, was so 
complete that all marks, as of trees or 
paths, disappeared. One moment we felt 
our feet on the gravel, another sinking 
noiselessly into the slippery grass, that 
was all. I had shut up my lantern, not 
wishing to scare any one, whoever it might 
be. Bagley followed, it seemed to me, 
exactly in my footsteps as I made my 
way, as I supposed, towards the mass of 
the ruined house. We seemed to take a 
long time groping along seeking this; the 
squash of the wet soil under our feet was 
the only thing that marked our progress. 
After a while I stood still to see, or rather 
feel, where we were. The darkness was 
very still, but no stiller than is usual in a 
winter’s night. The sounds I have men- 
tioned —the crackling of twigs, the roll 
of a pebble, the sound of some rustle in 
the dead leaves, or creeping creature on 
the grass — were audible when you lis- 
tened, all mysterious enough when your 
mind is disengaged, but to me cheering 
now as signs of the livingness of nature, 
even in the death of the frost. As we 
stood still there came up from the trees 
in the glen the prolonged hoot of an owl. 
Bagley started with alarm, being in a state 
of general nervousness, and not knowing 
what he was afraid of. But to me the 
sound was encouraging and pleasant, be- 
ing so comprehensible. “An owl,” I 
said, under my breath. “ Y—es, colonel,” 
said Bagley, his teeth chattering. We 
stood still about five minutes, while it 
broke into the still brooding of the air, 
the sound widening out in circles, dying 
upon the darkness. This sound, which is 
not a cheerful one, made me almost gay. 
It was natural; and relieved the tension 
of the mind. I moved on with new cour- 
age, My nervous excitement calming 
down. 

When all at once, quite suddenly, close 
to us, at our feet, there broke out a cry. 
I made a spring backwards in the first 
moment of surprise and horror, and in 
doing so came sharply against the same 
rough masonry and brambles that had 
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struck me before. This new sound came 
upwards from the ground —a low, moan- 
ing, wailing voice, full of suffering and 
pain. The eontrast between it and the 
hoot of the owl was indescribable; the 
one with a wholesome wildness and nat- 
uralness that hurt nobody —the other, a 
sound that made one’s blood curdle, full 
of human misery. With a great deal of 
fumbling —for in spite of everything I 
could do to keep up my courage my hands 
shook — I managed to remove the slide of 
my lantern. The light leaped out like 
something living, and made the place vis- 
ible ina moment. We were what would 
have been inside the ruined building had 
anything remained but the gable-wall 
which I have described. It was close to 
us, the vacant doorway in it going out 
straight into the blackness outside. The 
light showed the bit of wall, the ivy glis- 
tening upon it in clouds of dark green, 
the bramble branches waving, and below, 
the open door —a door that led to noth- 
ing. It was from this the voice came 
which died out just as the light flashed 
upon this strange scene. There was a 
moment’s silence, and then it broke forth 
again. The sound was so near, so pene- 


trating, so pitiful, that, in the nervous start 
I gave, the light fell out of my hand. As 
1 groped for it in the dark my hand was 


clutched by Bagley, who I think must 
have dropped upon his knees; but I was 
too much perturbed myself to think much 
of this. He clutched at me in the confu- 
sion of his terror, forgetting all his usual 
decorum. ‘For God’s sake, what is it, 
sir?” he gasped. If I yielded, there was 
evidently an end of both of us. “1 can’t 
tell,” 1 said, “any more than you; that’s 
what we’ve got to find out: up, man, up!” 
I pulled him to his feet, “ Will you go 
round and examine the other side, or will 
you stay here with the lantern?” Bagley 
gasped at me with a face of horror. 
“Can’t we stay together, colonel?” he 
said —his knees were trembling under 
him. I pushed him against the corner of 
the wall, and put the light into his hands. 
“ Stand fast till I come back; shake your- 
self together, man ; let nothing pass you,” 
I said. The voice was within two or 
three feet of us, of that there could be 
no doubt. 

I went myself to the other side of the 
wall, keeping close to it. The light shook 
in Bagley’s hand, but, tremulous though 
it was, shone out through the vacant door, 
one oblong block of light marking all the 
crumbling corners and hanging masses 
of foliage. Was that something dark 
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huddled ina heap by the side of it? I 
pushed forward across the light in the 
doorway, and fell upon it with my hands ; 
but it was only a juniper-bush growing 
close against the wall. Meanwhile, the 
sight of my figure crossing the doorway 
had brought Bagley’s nervous excitement 
toa height: he flew at me, gripping my 
shoulder. ‘I’ve got him, colonel! I’ve got 
him!”? he cried, with a voice of sudden 
exultation. He thought it was a man, 
and was at once relieved. But at that 
moment the voice burst forth again be- 
tween us, at our feet — more close to us 
than any separate being could be. He 
dropped off from me, and fell against the 
wall, his jaw dropping as if he were dy- 
ing. I suppose, at the same moment, he 
saw that it was me whom he had clutched. 
I, for my part, had scarcely more command 
of myself. I snatched the light out of his 
hand, and flashed it all about me wildly. 
Nothing, — the juniper- bush, which I 
thought I had never seen before, the 
heavy growth of the glistening ivy, the 
brambles waving. It was close to my 
ears now, crying, crying, pleading as if 
for life. Either I heard the same words 
Roiand had heard, or else, in my excite- 
ment, his imagination got possession of 
mine. The voice went on, growing into 
distinct articulation, but waving about, 
now from one point, now from another, as 
if the owner of it were moving slowly 
back and forward. “ Mother! mother!” 
and then an outburst of wailing. As my 
mind steadied, getting accustomed (as 
one’s mind gets accustomed to anything), 
it seemed to me as if some uneasy, mis- 
erable creature was pacing up and down 
before a closed door. Sometimes — but 
that must have been excitement — I 
thought I heard a sound like knocking, 
and then another burst, “Oh, mother! 
mother!” All this close, close to the 
space where I was standing with my lan- 
tern —now before me, now behind me: 
a creature restless, unhappy, moaning, 
crying, before the vacant doorway, which 
no one could either shut or open more. 

“ Do you hear it, Bagley? do you hear 
what it is saying?” I cried, stepping in 
through the doorway. He was _ lying 
against the wall—his eyes glazed, halt 
dead with terror. He made a motion of 
his lips as if to answer me, but no sounds 
came; then lifted his hand with a curious 
imperative movement as if ordering me to 
be silent and listen. And how long I did 
so I cannot tell. It began to have an in- 
terest, an exciting hold upon me, which I 
could not describe. It seemed to call up 
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visibly a scene any one could understand 
—a something shut out, restlessly wan- 
dering to and fro; sometimes the voice 
dropped, as if throwing itself down — 
sometimes wandered off a few paces, 
growing sharp and clear. “Oh, mother, 
let me in! oh, mother, mother, let me in! 
oh, let me in!” every word was clear to 
me. No wonder the boy had gone wild 
with pity. I tried to steady my mind 
upon Roland, upon his conviction that I 
could do something, but my head swam 
with the excitement, even when I partially 
overcame the terror. At last the words 
died away, and there was a sound of sobs 
and moaning. I cried out, “In the name 
of God who are you?” with a kind of 
feeling in my mind that to use the name 
of God was profane, seeing that I did not 
believe in ghosts or anything supernat- 
ural; but I did it all the same, and 
waited, my heart giving a leap of terror 
lest there should be a reply. 
should have been I cannot tell, but I had 
a feeling that if there was an answer it 
would be more than I could bear. But 


there was no answer; the moaning went 
on, and then, as if it had been real, the 
voice rose a little higher again, the words 
recommenced, “Oh, mother, let me in! 
oh, mother, let me in!” with an expres- 
sion that was heart-breaking to hear. 


As 4 it had been real! What do I 
mean by that? I suppose I got less 
alarmed as the thing went on. I began 
to recover the use of my senses—I 
seemed to explain it all to myself by say- 
ing that this had once happened, that it 
was a recollection of areal scene. Why 
there should have seemed something 
quite satisfactory and composing ia this 
explanation I cannot tell, but so it was. 
I began to listen almost as if it had been 
a play, forgetting Bagley, who, I almost 
think, had fainted, leaning against the 
wall. Iwas startled out of this strange 
spectatorship that had fallen upon me by 
the sudden rush of something which made 
my heart jump once more, a large black 
figure in the doorway waving its arms. 
“Come in! comein! come in!” it shouted 
out hoarsely at the top of a deep bass 
voice, and then poor Bagley fell down 
senseless across the threshold. He was 
less sophisticated than I,— he had not 
been able to bear it any longer. I took 
him for something supernatural, as he 
took me, and it was some time before I 
awoke to the necessities of the moment. 
I remembered only after, that from the 
time I began to give my attention to the 
man, I heard the other voice no more. It 
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was some time before I brought him to. 
It must have been a strange scene; the 
lantern making a luminous spot in the 
darkness, the man’s white face lying on 
the black earth, I over him, doing what I 
could for him. Probably I should have 
been thought to be murdering him had 
any one seen us. When at last I suc- 
ceeded in pouring a little brandy down 
his throat, he sat up and looked about 
him wildly. “ What’s up?” he said; then 
recognizing me, tried to struggle to his 
feet with a faint “Beg your pardon, 
colonel.” I got him home as best I 
could, making him lean upon my arm. 
The great fellow was as weak as a child. 
Fortunately he did not for some time re- 
member what had happened. From the 
time Bagley fell the voice had stopped, 
and all was still. 


“ You’vVE got an epidemic in your house, 
colonel,” Simson said to me next morn- 
ing. “What’s the meaning of it all? 
Here’s your butler raving about a voice. 
This will never do, you know; and so far 
as I can make out, you are in it too.” 

“Yes, Iam in it, doctor. I thought I 
Of course you 
are treating Roland all right — but the 
boy is not raving, he is as sane as you or 
me. It’s all true.” 

“As sane as —I—or 
thought the boy insane. He’s got cere- 
bral excitement, fever. I don’t know 
what you’ve got. There’s something 
very queer about the look of your eyes.” 

“Come,” said I, “you can’t put us all 
to bed, you know. You had better listen 
and hear the symptoms in full.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, but 
he listened to me patiently. He did not 
believe a word of the story, that was 
clear; but he heard it all from beginning 
toend. ‘My dear fellow,” he said, “ the 
boy told me just the same. It’s an epi- 
demic. When one person falls a victim 
to this sort of thing, it’s as safe as can be 
— there’s always two or three.” 

“Then how do you account for it?” 
I said. 

“Oh, account for it! —that’s a differ- 
ent matter; there’s no accounting for the 
freaks our brains are subject to. If it’s 
delusion; if it’s some trick of the echoes 
or the winds —some phonetic disturb- 
ance or other ——” 

“ Come with me to-night, and judge for 
yourself,” I said. 

Upon this he laughed aloud, then said, 
“ That’s not such a bad idea; but it would 
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ruin me forever if it were known that 
John Simson was ghost-hunting.” 

“ There it is,” said I; “ you dart down 
on us who are unlearned with your pho- 
netic disturbances, but you daren’t ex- 
amine what the thing really is for fear of 
being laughed at. That’s science !” 

“Tt’s not science — it’s common sense,” 
said the doctor. “The thing has delusion 
on the front of it. It is*encouraging an 
unwholesome tendency even to examine. 
What good could come of it? Even if 
I am convinced, I shouldn’t believe.” 

“T should have said so yesterday ; and 
I don’t want you to be convinced or to 
believe,” said 1. “If you prove it to be 
a delusion, I shall be very much obliged 
too, for one. Come; somebody must go 
with me.” 

“You are cool,” said the doctor. 
“You've disabled this poor fellow of 
— and made him —on that point —a 
unatic for life; and now you want to dis- 
able me. But for once, I'll do it. To 
save appearance, if you’ll give me a bed, 
I’]l come over after my last rounds.” 

It was agreed that I should meet him at 
the gate, and that we should visit the 
scene of last night’s occurrences before 
we came to the house, so that nobody 
might be the wiser. It was scarcely pos- 
sible to hope that the cause of Bagley’s 
sudden illness should not somehow steal 
into the knowledge of the servants at 
least, and it was better that all should be 
done as quietly as possible. The day 
seemed to mea very long one. I had to 
spend a certain part of it with Roland, 
which was a terrible ordeal for me — for 
what could I say to the boy? The im- 
provement continued, but he was still ina 
very precarious state, and the trembling 
vehemence with which he turned to me 
when his mother left the room, filled me 
with alarm. “Father?” he said quietly. 
“Yes, my boy; I am giving my best at- 
tention to it —all is being done that I can 
do. I have not come to any conclusion 
—yet. I am neglecting nothing you 
said,” I cried. What I could not do was 
to give his active mind any encourage- 
ment to dwell upon the mystery. It was 
a hard predicament, for, some satisfaction 
had to be given him. He looked at me 
very wistfully, with the great blue eyes 
which gazed so large and brilliant out 
of his white and worn face. “ You must 
trust me,” I said. “ Yes, father. Father 
knows —father knows,” he said to him- 
self, as ifto soothe some inward doubt. I 
left him as soon as I could. He was 


about the most precious thing I had on, 





earth, and his health my first thought; but 
yet somehow, in the excitement of this 
other subject, I put it aside, and preferred 
not to dwell upon Roland, which was the 
most curious part of it all. 

That night at eleven I met Simson at 
the gate. “He had come by train, and I 
let him in gently myself. I had been so 
much absorbed in the coming experiment 
that I passed the ruins in going to meet 
him, almost without thought, if you can 
understand that. I had my lantern; and 
he showed me a coil of taper which he had 
ready for use. “There is nothing like 
light,” he said, in his scoffing tone. It 
was a very still night, scarcely a sound, 
but not so dark. Wecould keep the path 
without difficulty as we went along. As 
we approached the spot we could hear a 
low moaning, broken occasionally by a 
bitter cry. “ Perhaps that is your voice,” 
said the doctor; “I thought it must be 
something of the kind. That’s a poor 
brute caught in some of these infernal 
traps of yours; you'll find it among the 
bushes somewhere.” I said nothing. I 
felt nd particular fear, but a triumphant 
satisfaction in what was to follow. I led 
him to the spot where Bagley and I had 
stood on the previous night. All was 
silent as a winter night could be — so si- 
lent that we heard far off the sound of the 
horses in the stables, the shutting of a 
window at the house. Simson lighted his 
taper and went peering about, poking into 
all the corners. We looked like two con- 
spirators lying in wait for some unfortu- 
nate traveller ; but not a sound broke the 
quiet. The moaning had stopped before 
we Came up; a star or two shone over us 
in the sky, looking down as if surprised 
at our strange proceedings. Dr. Simson 
did nothing but utter subdued laughs un- 
der his breath. “I thought as much,” he 
said. “It is just the same with tables 
and all other kinds of ghostly apparatus ; 
a sceptic’s presence stops everything. 
When I am present nothing ever comes 
off. How long do you think it will be 
necessary to stay here? Oh, I don’t com- 
plain ; only, when you are satisfied, Zam 
— quite. 

I will not deny that I was disappointed 
beyond measure by this result. It made 
me look like acredulous fool. It gave the 
doctor such a pull over me as nothing else 
could. I should point all his morals for 
years to come, and his materialism, his 
scepticism would be increased — en- 
durance. “It seems, indeed,” said, 
“that there is to be no —— RT ng 
tation,” he said, laughing; “that is what 
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all the mediums say. No manifestations, 
in consequence of the presence of an un- 
believer.” His laugh sounded very un- 
comfortable to me in the silence; and it 
was now near midnight. But that laugh 
seemed the signal; before it died away 
the moaning we had heard before was re- 
sumed. It started from some distance 
off, and came towards us, nearer and 
nearer, like some one walking along and 
moaning to himself. There could be no 
idea now that it was a hare caught in a 
trap. The approach was slow, like that 
of a weak person with little halts and 
pauses. We heard it coming along the 
grass straight towards the vacant door- 
way. Simson had been a little startled by 
the first sound. He said hastily, “ That 
child has no business to be out so late.” 
Lut he felt, as well as I, that this was no 
child’s voice. As it came nearer, he grew 
silent, and, going to the doorway with his 
taper, stood looking out towards the 
sound. The taper being unprotected blew 
aboutin the night air, though there was 
scarcely any wind. I threw the light of 
my lantern steady and white across the 
same space. It was in a blaze of light in 
the midst of the blackness. A little icy 
thrill had gone over me at the first pono | 
but as it came close, I confess that my 
only feeling was satisfaction. The scoffer 
could scoff no more. The light touched 
his own face, and showed a very perplexed 
countenance. If he was afraid, he con- 
cealed it with great success, but he was 
perplexed. And then all that had hap- 
pened on the previous night was enacted 
once more. It fell strangely upon me with 
a sense of repetition. Enery cry, every 
sob seemed the same as before. I lis- 
tened almost without any emotion at allin 
my own person, thinking of its effect upon 
Simson. He maintained a very bold front 
on the whole. Allthat coming and going 
of the voice was, if our ears could be 
trusted, exactly in front of the vacant, 
blank doorway, blazing full of light, which 
caught and shone in the glistening leaves 
of the great hollies at a little distance. 
Not a rabbit could have crossed the turf 
without being seen; but there was noth- 
ing. After a time, Simson, with a certain 
caution and bodily reluctance, as it 
seemed to me, went out with his roll of 
taper into this space. His figure showed 
against the holly in full outline. Just at 
this moment the voice sank, as was its 
custom, and seemed to fling itself down 
at the door. Simson recoiled violently, 
as if some one had come up against him, 
then turned, and held his taper low as if 





examining something. ‘“ Do you see any- 
body?” I cried in a whisper, feeling the 
chill of nervous panic steal over me at 
this action. “It’s nothing but a —— con- 
founded juniper-bush,” he said. This I 
knew very well to be nonsense, for the 
juniper-bush was on the other side. He 
went about after this round and round, 
poking his taper everywhere, then re- 
turned to me*on the inner side of the 
wall. He scoffed no longer; his face was 
contracted and pale. ‘How long does 
this go on?” he whispered to me, like a 
man who does not wish to interrupt some 
one who is speaking. I had become too 
much perturbed myself to remark whether 
the successions and changes of the voice 
were the same as last night. It suddenly 
went out in the air almost as he was 
speaking, with a soft reiterated sob dying 
away. If there had been anything to be 
seen, I should have said that the person 
was at that moment crouching on the 
ground close to the door. 

We walked home very silent afterwards. 
It was only when we were in sight of the 
house that I said, “* What do you think of 
it?” “TI can’t tell what to think of it,” he 
said quickly. He took —though he was 
a very temperate man — not the claret I 
was going to offer him, but some brandy 
from the tray, and swallowed it almost 
undiluted. ‘Mind you, I don’t believe a 
word of it,” he said, when he had lighted 
his candle; “but I can’t tell what to think 
of it,” he turned round to add, when he 
was half-way up-stairs. 

All of this, however, did me no good 
with the solution of my problem. I was 
to help this weeping, sobbing thing, which 
was already to me as distinct a personality 
as anything I knew —or what should I 
say to Roland? It was on my heart that 
my boy would die if I could not find some 
way of helping this creature. You may 
be surprised that I should speak of it in 
this way. I did not know if it was man 
or woman; but I no more doubted that it 
was a soul in pain than I doubted my own 
being; and it was my business to soothe 
this pain — to deliver it, if that was possi- 
ble. Was ever such a task given to an 
anxious father trembling for his only boy ? 
I felt in my heart, fantastic as it may ap- 
pear, that I must fulfil this somehow, or 
part with my child; and you may conceive 
that rather than do that I was ready to 
die. But even my dying would not have 
advanced me—unless by bringing me 
into the same world with that seeker at 
the door. 








NEXT morning Simson was out before 
breakfast, and came in with evident signs 
of the damp grass on his boots, and a look 
of worry and weariness, which did not say 
much for the night he had passed. He 
improved a little after breakfast, and vis- 
ited his two patients, for Bagley was still 
an invalid. I went out with him on his 
way to the train, to hear what he had to 
say about the boy. “He is going on very 
well,” he said; “there are no complica- 
tions as yet. But mind you, that’s not a 
boy to be trifled with, Mortimer. Not a 
word to him about last night.” I had to 
tell him then of my last interview with 
Roland, and of the impossible demand he 
had made upon me — by which, though 
he tried to laugh, he was much discom- 
posed, as I could see. “We must just 
perjure ourselves all round,” he said, 
“and swear you exorcised it;” but the 
man was too kind-hearted to be satisfied 
with that. “It’s frightfully serious for 
you, Mortimer. I can’t laugh as I should 
ike to. I wish I saw a way out of it, for 
your sake. By the way,” he added short- 
y, “didn’t you notice that juniper-bush 
on the left-hand side?” “There was one 
on the right hand of the door. I noticed 
you made that mistake last night.” ‘ Mis- 
take!” he cried, with a curious low laugh, 
pulling up the collar of his coat as though 
he felt the cold,—‘“there’s no juniper 
there this morning, left or right. Just go 
and see.” As he stepped into the train a 
few minutes after, he looked back upon 
me and beckoned me for a parting word. 
“ I’m coming back to-night,” he said. 

I don’t think I had any feeling about 
this as I turned away from that common 
bustle of the railway which made my pri- 
vate preoccupations feel so strangely out 
of date. There had been a distinct satis- 
faction in my mind before that his scep- 
ticism had been so entirely defeated. But 
the more serious part of the matter 
pressed upon me now. I went straight 
from the railway to the manse, which 
stood on a little plateau on the side of the 
river opposite to the woods of Brentwood. 
The minister was one of a class which is 
not so common in Scotland as it used to be. 
He was a man of good family, well edu- 
cated in the Scotch way, strong in philos- 
ophy, not so strong in Greek, strongest 
of all in experience,—a man who had 
“come across,” in the course of his life, 
most people of note that had ever been in 
Scotland, — and who was said to be very 
sound in doctrine, without infringing the 
toleration to which old men, who are good 
men, so often come. He was old-fash- 
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ioned; perhaps he did not think so much 
about the troublous problems of theology 
as many of the young men, nor ask him- 
self any hard questions upon the Confes- 
sion of Faith — but he understood human 
nature, which is perhaps better. He re- 
ceived me with a cordial welcome. “ Come 
away, Colonel Mortimer,” he said; “I’m 
all the more glad to see you, that I feel 
it’s a good sign for the boy. He’s doing 
well? — God be praised —and the Lord 
bless him and keep him. He has many a 
poor body’s prayers—and that can do 
nobody harm.” 

“He will need them all, Dr. Moncrieff,” 
I said, “and your counsel too.” And I 
told him the story — more than I had told 
Simson. The old clergyman listened to 
me with many suppressed exclamations, 
and at the end the water stood in his eyes. 

“ That’s just beautiful,” he said. “I 
do not mind to have heard anything like 
it; it’s as fine as Burns when he wished 
deliverance to one — that is prayed. for in 
no kirk. Ay, ay! so he would have you 
console the poor lost spirit? God bless 
the boy! There’s something more than 
common in that, Colonel Mortimer. And 
also the faith of him in his father! —I 
would like to put that into a sermon.” 
Then the old gentleman gave me an 
alarmed look, and said, “ No, no; I was 
not meaning a sermon; but I must write 
it down for the ‘Children’s Record.’” I 
saw the thought that passed through his 
mind. Either he thought, or he feared I 
would think, of a funeral sermon. You 
may believe this did not make me more 
cheerful. 

I can scarcely say that Dr. Moncrieff 
gave me any advice. How could any one 
advise on such a subject? But he said, 
“1 think I’ll come too. I’m an old man; 
I’m less liable to be frighted than those 
that are further off the world unseen. It 
behoves me to think of my own journey 
there. I’ve no cut and-dry beliefs on the 
subject. I’llcome too: and maybe at the 
moment the Lord will put into our heads 
what to do.” 

This gave me a little comfort — more 
than Simson had given me. To be clear 
about the cause of it was not my grand 
desire. It was another thing that was in 
my mind — my boy. As for the poor soul 
at the open door, I had no more doubt, 
as I have said, of its existence than I had 
of my own. It was no ghost to me. I 
knew the creature, and it was in troubie. 
That was my feeling about it, as it was 
Roland’s. To hear it first was a great 
shock to my nerves, but not now; a man 
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will get accustomed to anything. But to 
do something for it was the great prob- 
lem; how was I to be serviceable to a 
being that was invisible, that was mortal 
no longer? ‘“ Maybe at the moment the 
Lord will put it into our heads.” This is 
very old-fashioned phraseology, and a 
week before, most likely, I should have 
smiled (though always with kindness) at 
Dr. Moncrieff’s credulity; but there was 
a great comfort, whether rational or oth- 
erwise I cannot say, in the mere sound of 
the words. 

The road to the station and the village 
lay through the glen — not by the ruins; 
but though the sunshine and the fresh 
air, and the beauty of the trees, and the 
sound of the water were all very soothing 
to the spirits, my mind was so full of my 
own subject that I could not refrain from 
turning to the right hand as I got to the 
top of the glen, and going straight to the 
place which I may call the scene of all 
my thoughts. It was lying full in the 
sunshine, like all the rest of the world. 
The ruined gable looked due east, and in 
the present aspect of the sun the light 
streamed down through the doorway as 
our lantern had done, throwing a flash of 
light upon the damp grass beyond. There 
was a strange suggestion in the open door 
—so futile, a kind of emblem of vanity 
—all free around, so that you could go 
where you pleased, and yet that semblance 
of an enclosure—that way of entrance, 
unnecessary, leading to nothing. And 
why any creature should pray and weep 
to get in — to nothing: or be kept out — 
by nothing! You could not dwell upon 
it, or it made your brain go round. I re- 
membered, however, what Simson said 
about the juniper, with a little smile on 
my own mind as to the inaccuracy of 
recollection, which even a scientific man 
will be guilty of. I could see now the 
light of my lantern gleaming upon the 
wet, glistening surface of the spiky leaves 
at the right hand —and he ready to go to 
the stake for it that it was the left! I 
went round to make sure. And then 1 
saw what he had said. Right or left there 
was no juniper at all. I was confounded 
by this, though it was entirely a matter of 
detail: nothing at all; a bush of bram- 
bles waving, the grass growing up to the 
very walls. But after all, though it gave 
me a shock for a moment, what did that 
matter? There were marks as if a num- 
ber of footsteps had been up and down 
in front of the door; but these might 
have been our steps; and all was bright, 
and peaceful, and still. I poked about 
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the other ruin—the larger ruins of the 
old house — for some time, as I had done 
before. There were marks upon the 
grass here and there, I could not call 
them footsteps, all about; but that told 
for nothing one way or another. I had 
examined the ruined rooms closely the 
first day. They were half filled up with 
soil and dédris, without brackens and 
bramble —no refuge for any one there. 
It vexed me that Jarvis should see me 
coming from that spot when he came up 
to me for his orders. I don’t know whether 
my nocturnal expeditions had got wind 
among the servants. But there was a 
significant look in his face. Something 
in it 1 felt was like my own sensations 
when Simson in the midst of his scepti- 
cism was struck dumb. Jarvis felt satis- 
fied that his veracity had been put beyond 
question. I never spoke to a servant of 
mine in such a peremptory tone before. 
I sent him away “with a flea in his lug,” 
as the man described it afterwards. In- 
terference of every kind was intolerable 
to me at such a moment. 

But what was strangest of all was, that 
I could not face Roland. I did not goup 
to his room as I would have naturally 
done at once. This the girls could not 
understand. They saw there was some 
mystery in it. “ Mother has gone to lie 
down,” Agatha said; “he has had such 
a good night.” “But he wants you so, 
papa!” cried little Jeanie, always with her 
two arms embracing mine in a pretty way 
she had. I was obliged to go at last — but 
what could I say? I could only kiss him, - 
and tell him to keep still —that I was do- 
ing all I could. There is something mys- 
tical about the patience of a child. “It 
will come all right, won’t it, father?” he 
said. “God grant it may! I hope so, 
Roland.” “Oh yes, it will come all right.” 
Perhaps he understood that in the midst 
of my anxiety I could not stay with him 
as I should have done otherwise. But 
the girls were more surprised than it is 
possible to describe. They looked at me 
with wondering eyes. “If I were ill, 
papa, and you only stayed with me a mo- 
ment, I should break my heart,” said Aga- 
tha. But the boy had a sympathetic feel- 
ing. He knew that of my own will I would 
not havedone it. I shut myself up inthe 
library, where I could not rest, but kept 
pacing up and down like a caged beast. 
‘What could I do? and if I could do noth- 
ing, what would become of my boy? 
These were the questions that, without 
—~s pursued each other through my 
mind. 
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Simson came out to dinner, and when 
the house was all still, and most of the 
servants in bed, we went out and met Dr. 
Moncrieff, as we had appointed, at the 
head of the glen. Simson, for his part, 
was disposed to scoff at the doctor. “If 
there are to be any spells, you know, I’ll 
cut the whole concern,” he said. I did 
not make him any reply. I had not in- 
vited him; he could go or come as he 
pleased. He was very talkative, far more 
so than suited my humor, as we went on. 
“One thing is certain, you know, there 
must be some human agency,” he said. 
“Itis all bosh about apparitions. I never 
have investigated the laws of sound to 
any great extent, and there's a great deal 
in ventriloquism that we don’t know much 
about.” “If it’s the same to you,” I said, 
“T wish you'd keep all that to yourself, 
Simson. It doesn’t suit my state of mind.” 
“Oh, I hope I know how to respect idio- 
syncrasy,” he said. The very tone of 
his voice irritated me beyond measure. 
These scientific fellows, I wonder people 
put up with them as they do, when you 
have no mind for their cold-blooded confi- 
dence. Dr. Moncrieff met us about eleven 
o'clock, the same time as on the previous 
night. He was a large man, witha vener- 
able countenance and white hair — old, 
but in full vigor, and thinking less of a 
cold night walk than many a younger 
man. He had his lanternas I had. We 
were fully provided with means of light- 
ing the place, and we were all of us reso- 
lute men. We had a rapid consultation 
as we went up, and the result was that we 
divided to different posts. Dr. Moncrieff 
remained inside the wall —if you can call 
that inside where there was no wall but 
one. Simson placed himself on the side 
next the ruins, so as tointercept any com- 
munication with the old house, which was 
what his mind was fixed upon. I was 
posted on the other side. To say that 
nothing could come near without being 
seen was self-evident. It had been so 
also on the previous night. Now, with 
our three lights in the midst of the dark- 
ness, the whole place seemed illuminated. 
Dr. Moncrieff’s lantern, which was a large 
one, without any means of shutting up — 
an old fashioned lantern with a pierced 
and ornamental top — shone steadily, the 
rays shooting out of it upward into the 
gloom. He placed it on the grass, where 
the middle of the room, if this had been 
a room, would have been. The usual 
effect of the light streaming out of the 
doorway was prevented by the illumina- 


supplied. With these differences, every- 
thing seemed as on the previous night. 

And what occurred was exactly the 
same, with the same air of repetition, 
point for point, as I had formerly re- 
marked. I declare that it seemed to me 
as if I were pushed against, put aside, by 
the owner of the voice as he paced up 
and down in his trouble, -— though these 
are perfectly futile words, seeing that the 
stream of light from my lantern, and that 
from Simson’s taper, lay broad and clear, 
without a shadow, without the smailest 
break, aross the entire breadth of the 
grass. I had ceased even to be alarmed, 
for my part. My heart was rent with pity 
and trouble — pity for the poor, suffering 
human creature that moaned and pleaded 
so, and trouble for myself and my boy. 
God! if I could not find any help — and 
what help could I find? — Roland would 
die. 

We were all perfectly still till the first 
outburst was exhausted, as I knew (by 
experience) it would be. Dr. Moncrieff, 
to whom it was new, was quite still on the 
other side of the wall, as we were in our 
places. My heart had remained almost 
at its usual beating during the voice. I 
was used to it; it did not rouse all my 
pulses as it did at first. But just as it 
threw itself sobbing at the door (I cannot 
use other words), there suddenly came 
something which sent the blood coursing 
through my veins and my heart into my 
mouth. It was a voice inside the wall — 
the minister’s well-known voice. I would 
have been prepared for it in any kind of 
adjuration, but I was not prepared for 
what I heard. It came out with a sort of 
stammering, as if too much moved for 
utterance. ‘Willie, Willie! Oh, God 
preserve us! is it you?” 

These simple words had an effect upon 
me that the voice of the invisible creat- 
ure had ceased to have. I thought the 
old man, whom I had brought into this 
danger, had gone mad with terror. I 
made a dash round to the other side of 
the wall, half crazed myself with the 
thought. He was standing where I had 
left him, his shadow thrown vague and 
large upon the grass by the lantern which 
stood at his feet. I lifted my own light 
to see his face as I rushed forward. He 
was very pale, his eyes wet and glisten- 
ing, his mouth quivering with parted lips. 
He neither saw nor heard me. We that 
had gone through this experience before, 
had crouched towards each other to get a 
little strength to bear it. But he was not 
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being seemed absorbed in anxiety and 
tenderness. He held out his hands, which 
trembled, but it seemed to me with eager- 
ness, not fear. He went on speaking all 
the time. ‘“ Willie, if it is you —and it’s 
‘ou, if it is not a delusion of Satan, — 
Willie, lad! why come ye here frighting 
them that know you not? Why came ye 
not to me?” 

He seemed to wait for an answer. 
When his voice ceased, his countenance, 
every line moving, continued to speak. 
Simson gave me another terrible shock, 
stealing into the open doorway with his 
light, as much awestricken, as wildly curi- 
ous, as I. But the minister resumed, 
without seeing Simson, speaking to some 
one else. His voice took a tone of expos- 
tulation. 

“Is this right to come here? Your 
mother’s gone with “ged name on her 
lips. Do you think she would ever close 
her door on her own lad? Do ye think 
the Lord will close the door, ye faint- 
hearted creature? No!—I forbid ye! I 
forbid ye!” cried the old man. The sob- 
bing voice had begun to resume its cries. 
He made a step forward, calling out the 
last words in a voice of command. “I 
forbid ye! Cry out no more to man. Go 
home, ye wandering spirit! go home! Do 
you hear me?— me that christened ye, 
that have struggled with ye, that have 
wrestled for ye with the Lord!” Here the 
loud tones of his voice sank into tender- 
ness. “And her, too, poor woman! poor 
woman! her you are calling upon. She’s 
no here. You’il find her with the Lord. 
Go there and seek her, not here. Do 
you hear me, lad? go after her there. 
He’ll Jet you in, though it’s late. Man, 
take heart! if you will lie and sob and 
greet, let it be at heaven’s gate, and no 
your poor mother’s ruined door.” 

He stopped to get his breath; and the 
voice had stopped, not as it had done be- 
fore, when its time was exhausted and all 
its repetitions said, but with a sobbing 
catch in the breath as if overruled. Then 
the minister spoke again. “Are you 
hearing me, Will? Oh, laddie, you’ve 
liked the beggarly elements all your days. 
Be done with them now. Go home to the 
Father—the Father! Are you hearing 
me?” Here the old man sank down upon 
his knees, his face raised upwards, his 
hands held up with a tremble in them, all 
white in the light in the midst of the 
darkness. I resisted as long as I could, 
though I cannot tell why,—then I, too, 
dropped upon my knees. Simson all the 
time stood in the doorway, with an ex- 





pression in his face such as words could 
not tell, his under lip dropped, his eyes 
wild, staring. It seemed to be to him, 
that image of blank ignorance and won- 
der, that we were praying. All the time 
the voice, with a low, arrested sobbing, 
lay just where he was standing, as I 
thought. 

“Lord,” the minister said, “ Lord, take 
him into thy everlasting habitations. The 
mother he cries to is with thee. Whocan 
open to him but thee? Lord, when is it 
too late for thee, or what is too hard for 
thee? Lord, let that woman there draw 
him inower! Let her draw him inower!” 

I sprang forward to catch something in 
my arms that flung itself wildly within the 
door. The illusion was so strong, that I 
never paused till I felt my forehead graze 
against the wall and my hands clutch the 
ground — for there was nobody there to 
save from falling, as in my foolishness I 
thought. Simson held out his hand to me 
to help me up. He was trembling and 
cold, his lower lip hanging, his speech al- 
most inarticulate. “It’s gone,” he said, 
stammering, —“‘it’s gone!” We leant 
upon each other for a moment, trembling 
so much both of us that the whole scene 
trembled as if it were going to dissolve 
and disappear ; and yet as long as I live I 
will never forget it — the shining of the 
strange lights, the blackness all round, the 
kneeling figure with all the whiteness of 
the light concentrated on its white, vener- 
able head and uplifted hands. A strange, 
solemn stillness seemed to close all round 
us. By intervalsa single syllable, “ Lord! 
Lord!” came from the old minister’s lips. 
He saw none of us, nor thought of us. I 
never knew how long we stood, like sen- 
tinels guarding him at his prayers, hold- 
ing our lights in a confused, dazed way, 
not knowing what we did. But at last he 
rose from his knees, and standing up at 
his full height, raised his arms, as the 
Scotch manner is at the end of a religious 
service, and solemnly gave the apostolical 
benediction — to what? to the silent 
earth, the dark woods, the wide-breathing 
atmosphere — for we were but spectators 
gasping an Amen! 

It seemed to me that it must be the 
middle of the night, as we all walked 
back. It was in reality very late. Dr. 
Moncrieff put his arm into mine. He 
walked slowly, with an air of exhaustion. 
It was as if we were coming from a death- 
bed. Something hushed and solemnized 
the very air. There was that sense of re- 
lief in it which there always is at the end 
of a death-struggle. And nature, persist- 
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ent, never daunted, came back in all of us, 
as we returned into the ways of life. We 
said nothing to each other, indeed, fora 
time; but when we got clear of the trees 
and reached the opening near the house, 
where we could see the sky, Dr. Moncrieff 
himself was the first to speak. “I must 
be going,” he said; “it’s very late, I’m 
afraid. I will go down the glen, as I 
came.” 

“ But not alone. I am going with you, 
doctor.” 

“Well, I will not oppose it. I am an 
old man, and agitation wearies more than 
work. Yes; I'll be thankful of your arm. 
To-night, colonel, you’ve done me more 
good turns than one.” 

I pressed his hand on my arm, not feel- 
ing able to speak. But Simson, who 
turned with us, and who had gone along 
all this time with his taper flaring, in en- 
tire unconsciousness, came to himself, 
apparently at the sound of our voices, 
and put out that wild little torch with a 
quick movement, as if of shame, “Let 
me carry your lantern,” he said; “it is 
heavy.” He recovered with a spring, and 
in a moment, from the awestricken spec- 
tator he had been, became himself scep- 
tical and cynical. ‘I should like to ask 
= a question,” he said. “Do you be 
ieve in purgatory, doctor? It’s not in the 
tenets of the Church, so far as I know.” 

“ Sir,” said Dr. Moncrieff, “an old man 
like me is sometimes not very sure what 
he believes. Thereis just one thing I am 
certain of —and that is the loving-kind- 
ness of God.” 

“ But I thought that was in this life. I 
am no theologian ” 

“Sir,” said the old man again, with a 
tremor in him which I could feel going 
over all his frame, “if I saw a friend of 
mine within the gates of hell, 1 would not 
despair but his Father would find him 
still —if he cried like you.” 

“TI allow it is very strange — very 
strange. I cannot see through it. That 
there must be human agency, I feel sure. 
Doctor, what made you decide upon the 
person and the name?” 

The minister put out his hand with the 
impatience which a man might show if he 
were asked how he recognized his brother. 
“Tuts!” he said, in familiar speech — 
then more solemnly, “how should I not 
recognize a person that I know better — 
far better — than I know you?” 

“ Then you saw the man?” 

Dr. Moncrieff made no reply. He 
moved his hand again with a little impa- 
tient movement, and walked on, leaning 








heavily on my arm. And we went on for 
a long time without another word, thread- 
ing the dark paths, which were steep and 


slippery with the damp of the winter. 


The air was very still— not more than 
enough to make a faint sighing in the 
branches, that mingled with the sound of 
the water to which we were descending. 
When we spoke again, it was about indif- 
ferent matters — about the height of the 
river, and the recent rains. We parted 
with the minister at his own door, where 
his old housekeeper appeared in great per- 
turbation, waiting for him. “Eh me, 
minister! the young gentleman will be 
worse ?” she cried. 

“Far from that—better. God bless 
him!” Dr. Moncrieff said. 

I think if Simson had begun again to 
me with his questions, I should have 
pitched him over the rocks as we returned 
up the glen; but he was silent, by a good 
inspiration. And the sky was clearer 
than it had been for many nights, shining 
high over the trees, with here and there a 
star faintly gleaming through the wilder- 
ness of dark and bare branches. The air, 
as I have said, was very soft in them, 
with a subdued and peaceful cadence. It 
was real, like every natural sound, but 
came to us like a hush of peace and re- 
lief. I thought there was a sound in it as 
of the breath of a sleeper, and it seemed 
clear to me that Roland must be sleeping, 
satisfied and calm. We went up to his 
room when we went in. There we found 
the complete hush of rest. My wife 
looked up out of a doze, and gave me a 
smile; ‘I think he is a great deal better ; 
but you are very late,” she said in a whis- 
per, shading the light with her hand that 
the doctor might see his patient. The 
boy had got back something like his own 
color. He woke as we stood all round 
his bed. His eyes had the happy half- 
awakened look of childhood, glad to shut 
again, yet pleased with the interruption 
and glimmer of the light. I stooped over 
him and kissed his forehead, which was 
moist and cool. “It is all well, Roland,” 
I said. He looked up at me with a glance 
of pleasure, and took my hand and laid 
his cheek upon it, and so went to sleep. 





For some nights after, I watched 
among the ruins, spending ali the dark 
hours up to midnight patrolling about 
the bit of wall which was associated with 
so many emotions; but I heard nothing, 
and saw nothing beyond the quiet course 
of nature: nor, so far as I am aware, has 
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anything been heard again. Dr. Mon- 
crieff gave me the history of the youth, 
whom he never hesitated to name. I did 
not ask, as Simson did, how he recognized 
him. He had been a prodigal — weak, 
foolish, easily imposed upon, and “led 
away,” as people say. All that we had 
heard had passed actually in life, the doc- 
tor said. The young man had come home 
thus a day or two after his mother died — 
who was no more than the housekeeper 
in the old house — and distracted with the 
news, had thrown himself down at the 
door and called upon her to let him in. 
The old man could scarcely speak of it for 
tears. To me it seemed as if— heaven 
help us, how little do we know about any- 
thing !—a scene like that might impress 
itself somehow upon the hidden heart of 
nature. I do not pretend to know how, 
but the repetition had struck me at the 
time as, in its terrible strangeness and 
incomprehensibility, almost mechanical 
—as if the unseen actor could not exceed 
or vary, but was bound to re-enact the 
whole. One thing that struck me, how- 
ever, greatly, was the likeness between 
the old minister and my boy in the man- 
ner of regarding these strange phenom- 
ena. Dr. Moncrieff was not terrified, as 
I had been myself, and all the rest of us. 
It was no “ghost,” as I fear we all vul- 
garly considered it, to: him — but a poor 
creature whom he knew under these con- 
ditions, just as he had known him in the 
flesh, having no doubt of his identity. 
And to Roland it was the same. This 
spirit in pain—if it was a spirit —this 
voice out of the unseen— was a poor 
fellow-creature in misery, to be succored 
and helped out of his trouble, to my boy. 
He spoke to me quite frankly about it 
when he got better. “I knew father 
would find out some way,” he said. And 
this was when he was strong and well, 
and all idea that he would turn hysterical 
or become a seer of visions had happily 
passed away. 


I must add one curious fact which does 
not seem to me to have any relation to 
the above, but which Simson made great 
use of, as the human agency which he was 
determined to find somehow. We had 
examined the ruins very closely at the 
time of these occurrences ; but afterwards, 
when all was over, as we went casually 
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about them one Sunday afternoon in the 
idleness of that unemployed day, Simson 
with his stick penetrated an old window 
which had been entirely blocked up with 
fallen soil. He jumped down into it in 
great excitement, and called me to follow. 
There we found-a little hole — for it was 
more a hole than a room — entirely hidden 
under the ivy and ruins, in which there 
was a quantity of straw laid in a corner, 
as if some one had made a bed there, and 
some remains of crusts about the floor. 
Some one had lodged there, and not very 
long before, he made out; and that this 
unknown being was the author of all the 
mysterious sounds we heard he is con- 
vinced. “I told you it was human agen- 
cy,” he said triumphantly. He forgets, I 
suppose, how he and I stood with our 
lights seeing nothing, while the space 
between us was audibly traversed by 
something that could speak, and sob, and 
suffer. There is no argument with men 
of this kind. He is ready to get up a 
laugh against me on this slender ground. 
“I was puzzled myself — I could not make 
it out — but I always felt convinced human 
agency was at the bottom of it. And here 
it is —and a clever fellow he must have 
been,” the doctor says. 

Bagley left my service as soon as he 
got well. He assured me it was no want 
of respect ; but he could not stand “them 
kind of things.” And the man was so 
shaken and ghastly that I was glad to 
give him a present and let him go. For 
my own part, I made a point of staying 
out the time, two years, for which I had 
taken Brentwood; but I did not renew 
my tenancy. By that time we had settled, 
and found for ourselves a pleasant home 
of our own. 

I must add that when the doctor defies 
me, I can always bring back gravity to his 
countenance, and a pause in his railing, 
when I remind him of the juniper-bush. 
To me that was a matter of little impor- 
tance. I could believe 1 was mistaken. 
I did not care about it one way or other; 
but on his mind the effect was different. 
The miserable voice, the spirit in pain, he 
could think of as the result of ventrilo- 
quism, or reverberation, or — anything 
you please: an elaborate prolonged hoax 
executed somehow by the tramp that had 
found a lodging in the old tower. But 
the juniper-bush staggered him. Things 
have effects so different on the minds of 
different men. 
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From Temple Bar. 
A VISIT TO VOLTAIRE. 


Tue following incidents are drawn from 
an authentic record made by Signor 
C——-s, after a visit to Voltaire at the date 
named in the sequel. 

The facts as here given are reliable; 
and if they fail, on historic grounds, to 
interest the student, they may at least 
serve partially to raise the curtain on the 
domestic life, and candid opinions on 
contemporary writers, of one whose say- 
ings were once deemed worthy of the at- 
tention of Europe. Rochefoucauld has 
told us that it belongs to great men to 
possess great defects. Voltaire proved it. 
His life, social and public, was but a com- 
pound of the little and the great. If his 
pen was too apt to drop “ more aloes than 
honey,” an excuse is found in the fact that 
he essentially belonged to that genus irri- 
tabile vatum, which stings without pity in 
order to awaken in the human breast a 
just sense of man’s insignificance and fal- 
libility. 


In the middle of August, 1769, a young 
Venetian, bearing a letter of introduction 
from the celebrated Albert de Haller, pre- 
sented himself at Ferney. He found the 
salon full of ladies and gentlemen, pow- 
dered, patched, and bewigged in the 
orthodox fashion of that period. In the 
centre of this society stood a man, some- 
what above middle height, of meagre 
countenance, and a slender form. His 
eye was quick and penetrating. An air of 
pleasantry, tinged with malignity, reigned 
in his features; and when he spoke, his 
action betrayed remarkable quickness and 
vivacity. It was Voltaire, the Coryphzus 
of France. 

After an interchange of courtesies Vol- 
taire said: “ As a Venetian you are prob- 
ably acquainted with Count Algarotti?” 

“I know him,” replied the visitor, 
“ but not as a Venetian, for nine-tenths of 
my compatriots ignore his existence.” 

“T ought then to have said ‘as a man 
of letters ’?” 

“ To tell the truth, sir,” replied the Ve- 
netian ingenuously, “Count Algarotti’s 
sole merit, in my eyes, lies in his openly 
avowed admiration for Monsieur de Vol- 
taire.” 

“T feel the force of your compliment,” 
replied the philosopher with a smile, * but 
you must permit me to say that it is not 
necessary to be admired by any one in 
particular in order to win the esteem of the 

whole world.” 
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for wit among those present, and awak- 
ened a congratulatory “titter,” to which 
the great man was by no means insensi- 
ble. After a short pause he exclaimed: 
“They tell me that the Italians are not 
satisfied with Algarotti’s style — they crit- 
icise his Janguage.” 

“TI cannot but endorse their views,” 
replied the Venetian. “In all that he 
writes there lurks a strong Gallic savor. 
You will pardon me for saying that, to my 
mind, his style is pitiable.” 

“But do not French phrases, grace- 
fully turned, give more effect to your lan- 
guage?” 
The young man shook his head. “In 
my opinion, sir, they render it insupporta- 
ble, even as the French language would 
be if interlarded with Italian or German.” 
“You are right. Yes, upon reflection I 
think that you are right. A language 
should be pure. Some wiseacres have 
criticised Livy on those grounds ; they say 
that his Latin savors too much of the jar- 
gon of Padua. May I ask, presuming that 
you are interested in literature, to what 
authors you devote yourself?” 

“To none, sir, but that will perhaps 
come later on. Meanwhile I read as 
much as possible during my travels. I 
am fond of travelling, and delight in the 
study of mankind.” 

“ That is the best method of acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of man,” replied 
Voltaire, “but the book is too ponderous 
—too diffuse; you would attain your ob- 
ject more easily by reading history.” 

The young man shook his head by way 
of dissent, and muttered something about 
the disingenuousness of historians, and 
their perversion of fact in order to give a 
proper coloring to their views. ‘ Horace 
is my guide, sir,” he added presently, “I 
find him everywhere.” 

“T presume, then, that you like po- 
etry?” 

The Venetian nodded assent. 

“Have you written any sonnets? the 
Italians are mad about sonnets.” 

“1 have written a few,” replied the vis- 
itor, “but I find sonnets very difficult to 
compose, because it is not permissible 
either to prolong or to curtail a thought 
so as to make it exactly fit the requisite 
fourteen lines.” 

Voltaire smiled at his visitor’s obvious 
desire to transform sonnets into a kind of 
bed of Procrustes. “Jt is on that ac- 
count,” he added, “ that you Italians have 
so few good sonnets. I must confess that 
we have none whatever, but then, that is 





These words, so full of vanity, passed 
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“ And of the French themselves, who 
maintain that a dilated thought loses allits 


force and é/at.” 


“ Which of your poets do you most ad- 


mire?” inquired Voltaire with evident 
desire to change the conversation. 

‘‘T admire Ariosto most, all others pale 

before him. When, fifteen years ago, I 
read your philippic against Ariosto, I was 
rash enough to predict that, so soon as 
you had read him, you would retract.” 
“T thank you for having supposed that 
I had not read him,” replied Voltaire 
politely. “The fact is that I had read 
him, but in my youth, at a time when I 
possessed but a superficial knowledge of 
your language. I remember the circum- 
stances under which my criticism was 
written only too well. I was misled by 
some Italian savans whose enthusiasm 
for Tasso was great. Under their influ- 
ence I was foolish enough to publish a 
judgment which I considered as my own, 
but which in reality was only an echo of 
the sentiment of others. I venerate 
Ariosto.” 

At these words the Venetian ventured 
to implore the great man to revoke the 
work in which he had held up the author 
of “Orlando” to ridicule. But Voltaire 
only shrugged his shoulders, and said, 
“To what end? My works are all inter- 
dicted.” 

Voltaire’s power was not confined to 
the desk. He had a great talent for reci- 
tation, and was easily induced by his vis- 
itor to recite some portions of Ariosto’s 
chef-d’euvre. He chose those portions 
which relate to an imaginary conversation 
held between Duke Astolpho and St. John 
the Apostle; and so retentive was his 
memory that he recited those lines with- 
out missing a verse, and without commit- 
ting the smallest error in prosody. He 
drew forth all their beauties with his ac- 
customed sagacity, and with all the per- 
ception of a great genius. It would have 
been impossible for the best elocutionist 
in all Italy — more famous in those days 
than now —to have done better. His 
auditors were delighted, and gave vent to 
their feelings by unaffected applause. 
Whatever may have caused Voltaire in 
his “salad days” to disparage Ariosto, 
he made ample amends afterwards. This 
was politic at all events. So strong is the 
feeling in Italy for the honor of Ariosto — 
so bitter was the animus which Voltaire’s 
philippic aroused — it has been more than 
once confidently asserted that had Vol- 
taire not publicly rectified his error in 
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clined to open for him the gates of im- 
mortality. We may smile at this now, 
but no writer can afford to insult with 
impunity a nation so richly endowed with 
the highest products of genius. 

It was on the occasion of which we 
speak that Voltaire handed to his visitor 
his well-known translation of the stanza, 


Quindi avvien che tra principi e signori .. . 


The conversation deviated a moment 
from the subject of Orlando,” and Vol- 
taire was much surprised to hear his visitor 
hazard an opinion that the immortality of 
Ariosto had been assured by a particular 
portion of that long poem. 

“To what portion do you allude?” 

“To the last stanzas of the twenty-third 
canto, sir,” replied the Venetian, una- 
bashed, “that portion in which the poet, 
with almost painful minuteness, describes 
the process of insanity.” 

“Ah! I recollect them,” said Voltaire. 
“ Poor fellow! he fell a prey to jealousy. 
But he wrote too much. An epic of fifty- 
two cantos is more than one has a right 
to expect, even from the genius of Ariosto. 
Like other poets, he would have gained 
by the destruction of at least half; those 
genealogical and historical portions are 
wearisome, and I can never read them 
with patience.” 

Speaking of Horace he said, “I know 
Horace by heart. Yes, I know him in 
spite of his tedious epistles, which are in 
my opinion far below those of Boileau.” 
Voltaire expressed his opinion that the 
crowning sin of Boileau Jay in his pro- 
pensity to flatter. The conversation grad- 
ually turned upon English literature, from 
whose wide range Voltaire selected by 
preference Garth’s “ Dispensatory ; ” 
Prior’s “ Henry and Emma; ” Pope’s pro- 
logue to “ Cato;” and indeed the small- 
est work of Pope. But of Shakespeare or 
Milton he could hardly speak with pa- 
tience. Ina vein of satirical audacity he 
said in “ Hamlet” Shakespeare had blun- 
dered. 

“ The first act ends with the king giving 
his royal orders (which must not be dis- 
obeyed) to fire all the cannon round the 
ramparts, and this two hundred years 
before gunpowder was invented! What 
think you of that?” 

The company receives this sally in si- 
lence. Voltaire now burst into a ¢ravestie 
of the sublime soliloquy that follows the 
exit of the king and Poionius in the third 
act: — 

“To dance, or not to dance, 





judgment, the Italians would have de- 


To drink, or of to drink, 
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To dress, or not to dress, 

To ride, or not to ride, 

To pay, or ot to pay, 

To sing, or of to sing ; that 1s tne question.” 

“You are severe, monsieur,” exclaimed 
the Venetian. “I should have thought 
that you possessed a profound veneration 
for the great dramatist. He has been 
pronounced faultless.” 

“ Faultless, indeed!” quoth the great 
man in high dudgeon. “Who is fault- 
less? The English have gone too far. I 
once had the folly to express my views in 
Shakespeare’s favor, and ever since that 
time the English have gone mad in their 
judgments.” 

The young man, feeling somewhat un- 
comfortable at the indignation he had 
unwittingly aroused, turned the conversa- 
tion nearer home, and asked Voltaire 
which of his own tragedies he considered 
as the best. 

“«Olympia,’” replied the great man 
tartly ; ‘for the same reason that a man 
is proud of having a child at seventy- 
five.” 

“ Would you like to see my uncle’s the- 
atre?” asked a lady, who proved to be no 
other than the coldbouted Madame Denis. 
“ My uncle would like you to see his the- 
- atre. It is a dijou.” 

* Monsieur must please himself,” quoth 
Voltaire bluntly. 

“‘] need scarcely say that I should feel 
highly honored by being permitted to in- 
spect that famous building,” exclaimed 
the young man, bowing deferentially to 
Madame Denis. 

“This way then,” exclaimed Voltaire, 
as he opened a door leading into the gar- 
den. “Ladies and gentlemen, we shall 
soon return,” and so saying left the room. 

Voltaire’s theatre, of which alas! noth- 
ing now remains, stood in an outhouse 
close to the chateau. It was neatly fitted 
up, and was capable of seating an audi- 
ence of two bundred persons. There was 
ample space on the stage; but the scen- 
ery was limited to two changes. At the 
time of which we speak, French tragedy 
was confined to palace plot, and cabinet 
conspiracy. Comedies portrayed little be- 
yond parlor intrigue. No writer dreamed 
of preserving the “unities.”. The world 
had not yet learned that without a preser- 
vation of the unities “there may be 
poetry, but there can be no drama.” * 
The principal characters at Voltaire’s the- 
atre were generally played by the most 
eligible among his friends and acquaint- 


* See preface to “‘ Sardanapalus.”” 





ance. The supplementary characters 
were always selected from the Ferney 
establishment. The giggling dairy-maid 
was often enveloped in the habit of a 
priestess; while Voltaire’s wizen-faced 
old cuisinidre not unfrequently figured as 
a young vestal. The eccentricities of 
Voltaire often marred the pleasure which 
these entertainments were so well calcu- 
lated to promote. If anything happened 
to displease him, he would at once inter- 
rupt the performance, and this quaint 
figure, clad in a dressing-gown, would be 
seen shuffling across the stage for the 
purpose of administering a severe rebuke 
to the offending person. He would not 
hesitate to unrobe a monarch in the pres- 
ence of his courtiers, and kick his crown 
into the parterre. It happened once to 
be his coachman’s duty —in the charac- 
ter of a Turkish slave —to support Vol- 
taire in the hour of death. The unwary 
Jehu mistook his cue, and entered late. 
Voltaire, highly incensed, promptly 
changed his tragic ré/e into broad farce, 
and whimsically demanded a receipt in 
full for the wages he had just paid that 
functionary. “ For,” said he, “1 am sure 
that you consider me in your debt, or you 
would not have thus used me, and allowed 
me to die like a beggar.” 

With similar contempt for that lingering 
pathos which crowns the solemn fiza/e of 
tragedy, and lulls a deeply impressed au- 
dience to momentary silence, Voltaire 
invariably broke the spell by a series of 
jests more vulgar, if possible, than those 
of a clown ata country fair. Nor did he 
show more courtesy towards his orches- 
tra. However effectively they rendered 
the best music of Lulli,- Voltaire would 
maliciously cut the piece short — now by 
a clatter from his warning-bell, now by 
some verbal drollery too well calculated 
to provoke laughter and drown all efforts 
of harmony. Madame Denis, whom he 
loved and cordially admired, had great 
musical talent; but he did not spare her 
on that account. He could not resist the 
impulse to say bitter things. His feel- 
ings were never under proper control, 
and sometimes, with childlike petulance, 
he would acknowledge the masterly ren- 
dering of a musical interlude by holding 
her up to ridicule. All this may seem 
strange to those who have not studied 
the character of that remarkable man of 
whom Haller so well said: “C’est un 
homme qui mérite d’étre connu, quoique, 
malgré les lois de la physique, bien des 
gens l’aient trouvé plus grand de loin que 
de prés.” 
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Having minutely inspected the theatre, | you can dare to live with a man who pro- 


the party returned to the chAteau, and 
Voltaire easily persuaded his visitor to 
stay for dinner. 

Among those who dined at Ferney, was 
a certain Duc de Villars, son of the fa- 
mous marshal who had been called the 
Saviour of France. The noble duke had 
come to Ferney in order to consult Tron- 
chin —a pupil of Boerhaave. The repu- 
tation of Tronchin stood high in those 
days. Voltaire believed in him, in spite 
of his incessant abuse of doctors in gen- 
eral, and Tronchin in particular. It was 
a comfort to him to feel that by a careful 
study of the maladies incident to human 
life amelioration was possible, and he 
gave Tronchin as much credit for perse- 
verance and intelligence as he thought he 
deserved. It is recorded that at the re- 
hearsal of one of his own tragedies, Mr. 
Cramer, a bookseller at Geneva (and Vol- 
taire’s own immediate publisher), was fin- 
ishing his part, which was to end with 
some dying sentences. Voltaire, object- 
ing to the manner in which the death- 
scene was played, cried out in accents of 
burning scorn, “ Cramer, you lived like a 
prince during the four preceding acts, but 
at the fifth you die like a bookseller.” 

Tronchin, being present, could not help 
in kindness interfering. ‘* Monsieur Vol- 
taire,” said he deprecatingly, “can you 
ever expect to have gentlemen to be at 
this expense of dresses, and fatigue of 
getting up such long parts, if you thus 
upbraid them? On the contrary, I think 
they all deserve the greatest encourage- 
ment at your hands; and as to my friend 
Cramer, | declare that, so far as I am a 
judge, he dies with the same dignity he 
lived.” 

Voltaire contented himself with the 
cool reply, “ Prithee, doctor, when you 
have got kings to kill, kill them your own 
way; let me kill mine as I please.” 

To return to the dinner table. Among 
those present was acertain Father Adam, 
whom Veltaire introduced to his visitor 
in the following words: “Il est pére 
Adam, mais pas le premier des hommes ” 
—a mode of introduction decidedly em- 
barrassing to both parties concerned. It 
appears that at the dissolution, and con- 
sequent dispersal of the Order of Jesuits 
from France, Voltaire, out of pure audac- 
ity —and not, as some writers have pre- 
tended, out of pity—selected Father 
Adam as boon companion, and fellow 
chess-player. The invitation (which was 
promptly accepted) was couched in the 
following highly characteristic terms: * If 





fesses to have no religion whatever, or, 
if anything, is a stricter disciple of Con- 
fucius than you can be of your humble 
master, then come to me.” 

Under these circumstances, it is not 
surprising Father Adam was forced to 
eat his pudding, and hold his tongue. 
He became the butt of Voltaire, and lived 
a comparatively happy dependant upon 
his bounty. 

Voltaire’s dining-room presented a slov- 
enly, uninviting appearance. Like the 
Aulz of classic times,* women of various 
ages were engaged at needlework all round 
the room. Their work, which was not 
always of the most delicate kind, was 
never suspended during the repast. Vol- 
taire was in some things meaner than 
Harpagon. He declined to supply his 
servants with livery. It was the fashion 
in those days to permit servants to retain 
the livery they wore in service for the 
rest of their natural lives. So that, when 
those given by their previous masters 
became threadbare, Voltaire’s attendants 
were reduced to the necessity of waiting 
at table in their shirt-sleeves. Nor was 
Voltaire more particular in his own attire, 
which generally consisted in a faded dress- 
ing-gown, an unpowdered wig, with knots 
in front instead of behind, crowned by a 
velvet cap, embroidered with silk by one 
or other of his female admirers. 

“ Being naturally waspish, and hasty in 
his manner, he was not unlike Lear as 
represented in astrolling company, whose 
wardrobe furnishes the same suit for the 
insane king as for the Mahomet of some 
Turkish tragedy, incomplete at least, and 
at best very shabby.” 

Sometimes he would throw aside his 
dressing-gown, and in a spirit of rank co- 
uetteric, encase himself from head to 
oot in a suit of velvet embroidery, in 
which he neither felt nor looked at his 
ease. But who will cavil at the dress of 
genius? All this banter is unworthy of 
its subject. Voltaire was an excellent 
host. Like Pope, he was charming at his 
own table; and not, like Pope, stingy with 
his wine. He had the rare gift of kin- 
dling and sustaining general conversa- 
tion, which would effectually draw from 
each person present the full measure of 
his wit and wisdom. 

On the evening of which we speak, the 
conversation turned upon the English, for 
whose society he evinced a fondness. 


* Matres familias vestre in atriis operantur domo+ 
rum, industrias testificantes suas. — A rnobius. 
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The English residing at Geneva had, on 
more than one occasion, been of practical 
service to him. Thus, when he brought 
out his celebrated edition of “ Corneille,” 
the little colony came forward liberally 
with subscriptions. But that Voltaire 
held absurd prejudices against some of 
our most approved authors is only too 
evident from the tenor both of his writ- 
ings and conversation. He admired 
Locke, Newton, and Pope, and evinced in 
his affection for the productions of the 
latter something like paternal solicitude. 
He claimed to have suggested many of 
the best philosophical maxims embodied 
in the “Essay on Man,” especially that 
portion of the third essay which relates 
to natural governments. His opinions 
about Shakespeare are too well known to 
require comment here. He admired our 
institutions; and was not insensible to 
the worth which foreigners, as a rule, fail 
to perceive under that cold, external de- 
meanor which keeps the stranger at a 
distance. With us he found a welcome 
at acritical period in his life; and from 
the English he received the magnificent 
sum of two thousand pounds for the 
* Henriade.”” No wonder then that he 
affected the English, with the most insig- 
nificant of whom he once expressed a 
wish to exchange nationalities. 

But while we digress the dinner is still 
proceeding at Ferney. Having noticed 
during dessert that his young visitor did 
not join in the conversation, Voltaire tried 
to destroy his reveries by asking, in allu- 
sion to his long absence from the Vene- 
tian republic, whether he were dissatis- 
fied with the patrician government there. 

His visitor endeavored to assure Vol- 
taire that no country existed where liberty 
— inthe best acceptation of the term — 
could be better enjoyed. 

“ Ay, ay!” replied the great man, his 
eyes twinkling, “ provided always that 
one is content to play the 76/e of a mute.” 

And then, quickly perceiving that the 
subject was somewhat ma/ a propos, Vol- 
taire took the young man’s arm, and led 
him into the garden, of which he claimed 
to be the creator. A lofty avenue led di- 
rect toa rushing stream. It was a tribu- 
tary of the Rhone—the swift, arrowy 
Rhone, which cleaves its troubled course 
through Tarascon and Arles until it loses 
its identity in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Voltaire glanced at the stream for a 
moment, and then said sadly: “It is my 
messenger. I can trust it better than | 
can trust the best of men. It never fails 
me.” 





So saying, he led his young friend to a 
spot from whence he pointed out the high- 
way to Geneva —a town he abhorred — 
with Mont Blanc in the far distance. 
Close at hand stood the church, which 
once formed part of the quadrangle to the 
chateau. The young Venetian raised his 
eyes, bewildered to find that the sacred 
edifice had been sawn in two, an arrange- 
ment which enabled the eye to survey 
’twixt the rent walls the blue surface of 
Lac Leman. The prospect was superb. 
Over the western portal stood the famous 
words : — 


“ DEO EREXIT VOLTAIRE.” 


On his arrival at Ferney, Voltaire found 
an old chateau surrounded by a few hovels. 
The chateau was forthwith pulled down, 
and in its stead he erected a noble coun- 
try-house, only preserving some awkward 
gateways and turrets which he would have 
done wisely to raze also, for they spoilt 
the general effect of this otherwise hand- 
some building. It is strange that in spite 
of his long residence in England, and not- 
withstanding his avowed admiration for 
our methods of planting, building, and 
gardening, every nook and corner of his 
little property was as essentially French 
as any plot of grcund around Paris. His 
woods were cut into walks, star fashion, 
their variety depending upon the size of 
the several stars, and the number of their 
rays.* 

Ferney was the first territorial posses- 
sion of Voltaire —his first child — and 
he was proportionately proud of it. He 
never failed to inform his guests during 
dinner that every dish came from his own 
property. The Aotence was his especial 
pride. It was the distinguishing mark of 
the lord of the manor. There were sev- 
eral at Ferney, and Voltaire declined to 
have them moved. “I have as many gal- 
lows,” said he one day, ‘tas would suffice 
to hang half the monarchs in Europe. 
And half the monarchs deserve no loftier 
position.” 

Little or nothing Voltairian remains of 
the chateau. The founder of a prosper- 
ous village, he who made of six hovels an 
arena for useful manufactories, and col- 
lected industrious workmen for the wealth 
of a law-abiding community, has gone to 
a brighter world. Every vestige of a once 
romantic habitation has become con- 
founded with the tastes and _ require- 
ments of an unsympathetic proprietor, 


* It would repay the curious in these matters to refer 
to the “* Nouvelle Héloise,” lettre xi., partie 4, note. 
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whose dreams are haunted by visions of 
hero-worshippers clamorous for a glimpse 
at the relics of Voltaire. 

Time and man have made a clean 
sweep of much that might well have been 
preserved. A similar fate has befallen 
the famous acacia walk at Lausanne. 
Love of greed has triumphed over his- 
toric associations; and the exigencies of 
a wave of illiterate, unromantic, time- 
pressed tourists, have swept away the 
summer-house and the acacias, in whose 
vicinity on a bright summer night Gibbon 
put the last strokes to his immortal his- 
tory. 

But nature has proved kinder than 
man. Inthe garden at Ferney may still 
be seen a derceau walk, arched over with 
clipped hornbeam, a veritable verdant 
cloister, admitting here and there peeps 
of the rich prospect afar. Here the bug- 
bear of tyrants and kings, the dauntless 
champion of liberty, paced to and fro on 
balmy summer nights. Here, perchance, 
the great Edward Gibbon conversed with 
Helvetius and D’Holbach, in the awful 
presence of Voltaire, on Julian’s apostasy. 
A little yet remains of this enchanted 
ground. There is just enough of the 
shadow — the magni nominis umbra — to 
suggest the substance, and the genius of 
the spot has not entirely vanished. 

As the stars began to twinkle in the 
cloudless sky, the great man led his visit- 
ors into the chateau. Passing through 
the hall, they entered the sacred study. 
The floor was strewn with books, papers, 
and letters. 

“Behold my correspondence,” quoth 
Voltaire. 

Then taking up a book — “ The Rape of 
the Bucket,” by Tassoni — he said, “ This 
is the only tragio-comic poem of which 
Italy can boast. Tassoni was something 
more than a monk, he was a wit, a savant, 
a poet, and a man of real genius.” 

“ That he was a poet cannot be denied,” 
said the young man, “ but that he was a 
savant | dispute, for in deriding the 
Copernican system he betrayed his igno- 
rance.” 

“Where did he deride that system?” 
inquired Voltaire. 

“In his academic lectures.” 

“ 1 do not possess a copy, but will cer- 
tainly procure one,” said Voltaire, as he 
made a note on the fly-leaf of the book he 
held in his hand. “But Tassoni has 
criticised Petrarch with considerable acu- 
men,” he continued. 

“Yes, but in so doing he has dishon- 
ored his taste and his literary reputation, 
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even as Muratori did by his treatise on 
Italian poetry.” 

Voltaire held up the book in question, 
and said: “ At all events, you must allow 
that his learning is profound.” 

“ Est ubi peccat,” rejoined the Venetian, 
and the conversation dropped. 

The moon’s pale light fell upon the 
paths around Ferney as the young Vene- 
tian rose to depart. Voltaire, gracious to 
the last, placed an arm round his neck, 
and cordially invited him to repeat the 
visit. But fate ordered it otherwise. In 
spite of every assurance and every inten- 
tion to the contrary, they never met again. 
That night was passed by the traveller, in 
an hotel at Geneva, writing a faithful 
record of his adventures, and thinking of 
all that had happened at Ferney. When 
the sun rose next morning he was on the 
road for Bale, his mind occupied by rec- 
ollections of the events of the previous 
day, and his heart throbbing with natural 
pride at the distinction which had been 
shown him by the most celebrated man in 
Europe. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE COLORS OF FLOWERS. 


BEFORE me, as I write, stands a small 
specimen vase, containing a little Scotch 
bluebell, picked upon a bleak, open moor- 
side, yet wonderfully delicate and fragile 
in stem, and leaf, and bud, and blossom. 
For the bluebells of Scotland, the blue- 
bells of Walter Scott and of all the old 
ballad poetry, are not our stiff, thick- 
stemmed English wild hyacinths, but the 
same dainty, drooping flowers which we 
in the south call harebells. The word 
ought really to be heather-bell; but the 
corruption is quite in accordance with a 
common law of English phonology, which 
has similarly degraded several other early 
words by dropping out the #4 between two 
vowels. Harebell or heather-beli or blue- 
bell, the flower is one of our prettiest and 
most graceful native forms; and the ex- 
quisite depth of its color has always made 
it a prime favorite with our poets and our 
children alike. How it first got that beau- 
tiful color is the problem which I wish, if 
possible, to settle to-day. 

I am not going to inquire at present 
why the harebell is colored at all. That 
question I suppose everybody has now 
heard answered a dozen times over at 
least. We all know nowadays that the 
colors of flowers are useful to them in 
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attracting the insects which fertilize their 
embryo seeds ; and that only those flowers 
possess bright hues which thus depend 
upon insects for the impregnation of their 
ovules. Wind - fertilized blossoms, in 


which the pollen of one head is carried 


by chance breezes to the stigma of an- 
other, are always small, green, and com- 
paratively inconspicuous. It is only those 
plants which are indebted to bees or but- 
terflies for the due setting of their seeds 
that ever advertise their store of honey 
by bright-hued petals. All this, as I say, 
we have each of us heard long ago. So 
the specific question which I wish to 
attack to-day is not why the harebell is 
colored, but why it is colored blue. And, 
in getting at the answer to this one test- 
question, | hope incidentally to answer 
the wider question why any given flower 
whatsoever should be blue, let us say, or 
red, or lilac, rather than orange, yellow, 
white, or any other possible color in nature 
except the one which it actually happens 
to be. 

Briefly put, the general conclusion at 
which | have arrived is this: all flowers 
were in their earliest form yellow; then, 
some of them became white; after that, a 
few of them grew to be red or purple; 
and finally a comparatively small number 
acquired various shades of lilac, mauve, 
violet, or blue. So that, if this principle 
be true, the harebell will represent one of 
the most highly developed lines of de- 
scent; and its ancestors will have passed 
successively through all the intermediate 
stages. Let us see what grounds can be 
given for such a belief. 

In the first place, it is well to observe 
that when we speak of the colors of flow- 
ers we generally mean the color of the 
petals alone. For in most cases the 
stamens and other central organs, which 
form, botanically speaking, the really im- 
portant part of the blossom, are yellow, 
or at least yellowish; while the petals 
may be blue, red, pink, orange, lilac, or 
even green. But as the central organs 
are comparatively small, whereas the 
petals are large and conspicuous, we nat- 
urally speak of flowers in every-day talk 
as having the color of their petals, which 
form by far the greater and most notice- 
able part of their whole surface. Our 
question, then, narrows itself down to 
this — Why are the petals in any par- 
ticular blossom of one color rather than 
another? 

Now petals, as I have more than once 
already explained to the readers of this 


magazine, are in all probability originally | 
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enlarged and flattened stamens, which 
have been set apart for the special work 
of attracting insects. It seems likely that 
all flowers at first consisted of the central 
organs alone — that is to say, the pistil, 
which contains the ovary with its embryo 
seeds; and the stamens, which produce 
the pollen, whose co-operation is neces- 
sary in order to fertilize these same 
embryo ovules and to make the pistil 
mature into the ripe fruit. But in those 
plants which took to fertilization by means 
of insects — or, one ought rather to say, 
in those plants which insects took to vis- 
iting for the sake of their honey or pollen, 
and so unconsciously fertilizing — the 
flowers soon began to produce an outer 
row of barren and specialized stamens, 
adapted by their size and color for attract- 
ing the fertilizing insects; and these bar- 
ren and specialized stamens are what we 
commonly call petals. Any flowers which 
thus presented brilliant masses of color 
to allure the eyes of the beetles, the bees, 
and the butterflies would naturally receive 
the greatest number of visits from their 
insect friends, and would therefore stand 
the best chance of setting their seeds, as 
well as of producing healthy and vigorous 
offspring as the result of a proper cross. 
In this way, they would gain an advantage 
in the struggle for life over their less for- 
tunate compeers, and would hand down 
their own peculiarities to their descend- 
ants after them. 

Butas the stamens of almost all flowers, 
certainly of all the oldest and simplest 
flowers, are yellow, it would naturally fol- 
low that the earliest petals would be yel- 
low too. When the stamens of the outer 
row were flattened and broadened into 
petals, there would be no particular rea- 
son why they should change their color; 
and, in the absence of any good reason, 
they doubtless retained it as before. In- 
deed, I shall try to show, a little later on, 
that the earliest and simplest types of 
existing flowers are almost always yellow, 
seldom white, and never blue; and this 
in itself would be a sufficient ground for 
believing that yellow was the original 
color of all petals.* But as I am per- 


* In a part of this article I shall have to go over 
ground already considered in a valuable paper read by 
Sir John Lubbock before the British Association at 
York last August, and [ shall take part of my examples 
from his interesting collection of facts as reported in 
Nature. But, at the same time, I should like at the 
outset to point out that I venture to differ on two points 
from his great authority. In the-first place, I do not 
think all flowers were originally green, because I believe 
petals were first deryyed trom altered stamens, not from 
altered sepals or bracts, and that modern green flowers 
are degraded types, not survivals, of early forms. And 
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sonally somewhat heretical, in believing, 
contrary to the general run of existing 
scientific opinion, that petals are derived 
from flattened stamens, not from simpli- 
fied and attenuated leaves, I shall venture 
to detail here the reasons for this belief; 
because it seems to me of capital impor- 
tance in connection with our present sub- 
ject. For if the petals were originally a 
row of stamens set apart for the function 
of attracting insects, it would be natural 
and obvious why they should begin by be- 
ing yellow; but if they were originally a 
set of leaves, which became thinner and 
more brightly colored for the same pur- 
pose, it would be difficult to see why they 
should first have assumed any one color 
rather than another. 

The accepted doctrine as to the nature 
of petals is that discovered by Wolff and 
afterwards rediscovered by Goethe, after 
whose name it is usually called; for of 
course, as in all such cases, the greater 
man’s fame has swallowed up the fame of 
the lesser. Goethe held that all the parts 
of the flower were really modified leaves, 
and that a gradual transition could be 
traced between them, from the ordinary 
leaf through the stem-leaf and the bract to 
the sepal (or division of the calyx), the 
petal, the stamen, and the ovary or carpel. 
Now, if we look at most modern flowers, 
such a transition can undoubtedly be ob- 
served; and sometimes it is very deli- 
cately graduated, so that you can hardly 
say where each sort of leaf merges into 
the next. But, unfortunately for the truth 
of the theory as ordinarily understood, 
we now know that in the earliest flowers 
there were no petals or sepals, but that 
primitive flowering plants had simply 
leaves on the one hand, and stamens and 
ovules on the other. The oldest types of 
flowers at present surviving, those of the 
pine tribe and of the tropical cycads (such 
as the well-known zamias of our conser- 
vatories), have still only these simple ele- 
ments. But if petals and sepals are later 
in origin (as we know them to be) than 
stamens and carpels, we cannot say, it 


in the second place, I think yellow petals preceded 
white petals in the order of time, and not vice versa. 
I may also perhaps be excused for adding that I had 
already arrived at most of the substantive conclusions 
set forth in this article before the appearance of Sir 
John Lubbock’s paper, and had incidentally put for- 
ward the greater part of them, though dogmatically and 
without fully stating my reasons, in an article on the 
* Daisy’s Pedigree,” published in the Cornhill Maga- 
zine, and in another on the ** Rose Family,’’ published 
in Belgravia, both for August, 1881. At the same 
time, | must express my indebtedness for many new 
details to Sir John Lubbock’s admirable paper. Of 
course this note is only appended for the behoof of 
Scientific readers, 
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seems to me, that they mark the transi- 
tion from one form to the ‘other, any more 
than we can say that Gothic architecture 
marks the transition from the Egyptian 
style to the classical Greek. I do not 
mean to deny that the stamen and the 
ovary are themselves by origin modified 
leaves — that part of the Wolffian theory 
is absolutely irrefutable — but what | do 
mean to say is this, that, with the light 
shed upon the subject by the modern doc- 
trine of evolution, we can no longer regard 
petals and sepals as intermediate stages 
between the two. The earliest flowering 
plants had true leaves on the one hand, 
and specialized pollen-bearing or ovule- 
bearing leaves on the other hand, which 
latter are what we call stamens and car- 
pels; but they had no petals at all, and 
the petals of modern flowers have been 
produced at some later period. 1 believe, 
also, they have been produced by a mod- 
ification of certain external stamens, not 
by a modification of true leaves. Instead 
of being leaves arrested on their way to- 
wards becoming stamens, they are sta- 
mens which have partially reverted to- 
wards the condition of leaves. They 
differ from true leaves, however, in their 
thin, spongy texture, and in the bright 
pigments with which they are adorned. 

All stamens show a great tendency 
easily to become petaloid, as the technical 
botanists call it; that is to say, to flatten 
out their filament or stalk, and finally to 
lose their pollen-bearing sacs or anthers. 
In the water-lilies — which are one of the 
oldest and simplest types of flowers we 
now possess, still preserving many an- 
tique points of structure unchanged — we 
can trace a regular gradation from the 
perfect stamen to the perfect petal. In 
the centre of the flower, we find stamens 
of the ordinary sort, with rounded stalks 
or filaments, and long, yellow anthers full 
of pollen at the end of each; then, as we 
move outward, we find the filaments grow- 
ing flatter and broader, and the pollen- 
sacs less and less perfect; next we find a 
few stamens which look exactly like pet- 
als, only that they have two abortive an- 
thers stuck awkwardly on to their sum- 
mits; and, finally, we find true petals, 
broad and flat, yellow or white as the case 
may be, and without any trace of the an- 
thers at all. Here in this very ancient 
flower we have stereotyped for us, as it 
were, the mode in which stamens first de- 
veloped into petals, under stress of insect 
selection. 

* But how do you know,” some one may 





ask, “that the transition was not in the 
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opposite direction? How do you know 
that the water-lily had not petals alone to 
start with, and that these did not after- 
wards develop, as the Wolffian hypothesis 
would have us believe, into stamens?” 
Well, for a very simple reason. The 
theory of Wolff and Goethe is quite in- 
compatible with the doctrine of develop- 
ment, at least if accepted as a historical 
explanation (which Wolff and Goethe of 
course never meant it to be). Flowers 
can and do exist without petals, which are 
no essential part of the organism, but a 
mere set of attractive colored advertise- 
ments for alluring insects; but no flower 
can possibly exist without stamens, which 
are one of the two essential reproductive 
organs in the plant. Without pollen, no 
flower can set its seeds. A parallel from 
the animal world will make this imme- 
diately obvious. Hive-bees consist of 
three kinds —the queens or fertile fe- 
males, the drones or males, and the work- 
ers or neuters. Now it would be absurd 
to ask whether the queens were developed 
from an original class of neuters, or the 
neuters from an original class of fertile 
females. Neuters left to themselves 
would die out in a single generation: they 
are really sterilized females, set apart for 
a special function on behalf of the hive. 
It is just the same with petals: they are 
sterilized stamens, set apart for the spe- 
cial function of attracting insects on be- 
half of the entire flower. But.to ask 
which came first, the petals or the sta- 
mens, is as absurd as to ask which came 
first, the male and female bees or the 
neuters.* 

In many other cases besides the water- 
lily, we know that stamens often turn into 
petals. Thus the numerous colored rays 
of the mesembryanthemums or ice-plant 
family are acknowledged to be flattened 
stamens. In double roses and almost all 
other double flowers the extra petals are 
produced from the stamens of the inte- 
rior. In short, stamens generally can be 
readily converted into petals, especially in 
rick and fertile soils or under cultivation. 
Even where stamens always retain their 
pollen-sacs, they have often broad, flat- 
tened, petaloid filaments, as in the star 
of Bethlehem and many other flowers. 
Looking at the question as a whole, we 
can see how petals might easily have 


* I must add that I do not in the least doubt the 
truth of Wolff's great generalization in the way in 
which he meant it—the existence of a homology be- 
tween the leaf and all the floral organs: I only mean 
that the conception requires to be modified a little by 
the light of later evolutionary discoveries. 
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taken their origin from stamens, while it 
is difficult to understand how they could 
have taken their origin from ordinary 
leaves — a process of which, if it ever 
took place, no hint now remains to us, 
We shall see hereafter that the manner in 
which certain outer florets in the com- 
pound flower-heads of the daisy’ or the 
aster have been sterilized and specialized 
for the work of attraction, affords an ex- 
act analogy to the manner in which it is 
here suggested that certain stamens may 
at an earlier date have been sterilized and 
specialized for the same purpose, thus 
giving rise to what we know as petals. 

We may take it for granted, then (to 
return from this long but needful digres- 
sion), that the earliest petals were derived 
from flattened stamens, and were there- 
fore probably yellow in color, like the 
stamens from which they took their ori- 
gin. The question next arises — How 
did some of them afterwards come to be 
orange, red, purple, or blue? 

A few years ago, when the problem of 
the connection between flowers and in- 
sects still remained much in the state 
where Sprengel left it at the end of the 
last century, it would have seemed quite 
impossible to answer this question. But 
nowadays, after the full researches of 
Darwin, Wallace, Lubbock, and Hermann 
Miiller into the subject, we can give a 
very satisfactory solution indeed. We 
now know, not only that the colors of 
flowers as a whole are intended to attract 
insects in general, but that certain colors 
are definitely intended to attract certain 
special kinds of insects. Thus, to take a 
few examples only out of hundreds that 
might be cited, the flowers which lay 
themselves out for fertilization by miscel- 
laneous small flies are almost always 
white; those which depend upon the 
beetles are generally yellow; while those 
which bid for the favor of bees and but- 
terflies are usually red, purple, lilac, or 
blue. Certain insects always visit one spe- 
cies of flower alone ; and others pass from 
blossom to blossom of one kind only on a 
single day, though they may vary a little 
from kind to kind as the season advances, 
and one species replaces another. Miil- 
ler, the most statistical of naturalists, has 
noticed that while bees form seventy-five 
per cent. of the insects visiting the very 
developed composites, they form only 
fourteen per cent. of those visiting umbel- 
liferous plants, which have, as a rule, open 
but by no means showy white flowers. 
Certain blossoms which lay themselves 
out-to attract wasps are, as he quaintly 
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puts it, “obviously adapted to a less 
zsthetically cultivated circle of visitors.” 
And some livid red flowers actually re- 
semble in their color and odor decaying 
raw meat, thus inducing bluebottle flies to 
visit them and so carry their pollen from 
head to head. 

Down tothe minutest distinctions be- 
tween species, this correlation of flowers 
to the tastes of their particular guests 
seems to hold good. Hermann Miiller 
notes that the common galium of our 
heaths and hedges is white, and therefore 
visited by small flies; while the lady’s 
bedstraw, its near relative, is yellow, and 
owes its fertilization to little beetles. Mr. 
H. O. Forbes counted on one occasion 
the visits he saw paid to the flowers on a 
single bank ; and he found that a particu- 
lar bumble-bee sucked the honey of thirty 
purple dead-nettles in succession, passing 
over without notice all the other plants in 
the neighborhood; two other species of 
bumble-bee and a cabbage butterfly also 
patronized the same dead-nettles exclu- 
sively. Fritz Miller noticed a lantana in 
South America which changes color as 
its flowering advances; and he observed 
that each kind of butterfly which visited 
it stuck rigidly to its own favorite color, 
waiting to pay its addresses until that 
color appeared. Mr. Darwin cut off the 
petals of a lobelia and found that the 
hive-bees never went near it, though they 
were very busy with the surrounding 
flowers. But perhaps Sir John Lubbock’s 
latest experiments on bees are the most 
conclusive of all. He had long ago con- 
vinced himself, by trials with honey 
placed on slips of glass above yellow, 
pink, or blue paper, that bees could dis- 
criminate the different colors ; and he has 
now shown in the same way that they 
display a marked preference for blue over 
all others. The fact is, blue flowers are, 
as a rule, specialized for fertilization by 
bees, and bees therefore prefer this color ; 
while conversely the flowers have at the 
same time become blue because that was 
the color which the bees prefer. As in 
most other cases, the adaptation must 
have gone on pari passu on both sides. 
As the bee-flowers grew bluer, the bees 
must have grown fonder and fonder of 
blue; and as they grew fonder of blue, 
they must have more and more constantly 
preferred the bluest flowers. 

We thus see how the special tastes of 
insects may have become the selective 
agency for developing white, pink, red, 
purple, and blue petals from the original 
yellow ones. But before they could exer- 
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cise such a selective action, the petals 
must themselves have shown some ten- 
dency to vary in certain fixed directions. 
How could such an original tendency 
arise? For, of course, if the insects 
never saw any pink, purple, or blue petals, 
they could not specially favor and select 
them; so that we are as yet hardly nearer 
the solution of the problem than ever. 

Here Mr. Sorby, who has _ chemically 
studied the coloring matter of leaves and 
flowers far more deeply than any other 
investigator, supplies us with a useful 
hint. He tells us that the various pig- 
ments of bright petals are already con- 
tained in the ordinary tissues of the plant, 
whose juices only need to be slightly 
modified in chemical constitution in order 
to make them into the blues, pinks, and 
purples with which we are so familiar. 
* The colored substances in the petals,” 
he says, “are in many cases exactly the 
same as those in the foliage from which 
chlorophyll has disappeared ; so that the 
petals are often exactly like leaves which 
have turned yellow and red in autumn, or 
the very yellow or red leaves of early 
spring.” “The color of many crimson, 
pink, and red flowers is due to the devel- 
opment of substances belonging to the 
erythrophyll group, and not unfrequently 
to exactly the same kind as that so often 
found in leaves. The facts seem to indi- 
cate that these various substances may 
be due to an alteration of the normal con- 
stituents of leaves. So far as I have 
been able to ascertain, their development 
seems as if related to extra oxidization, 
modified ‘by light and other varying con- 
ditions not yet understood.” 

The different hues assumed by petals 
are all thus, as it were, laid up beforehand 
in the tissues of the plant, ready to be 
brought out at a moment’s notice. And 
all flowers, as we know, easily sport a lit- 
tle in color. But the question is, do their 
changes tend to follow any regular and 
definite order? Is there any reason to 
believe that the modification runs from 
yellow through red to blue, rather than 
vice versa? 1 believe there is; and we 
get hints of it in the following fashion. 

One of our common little English for- 
get-me-nots, by name AZyosotis versicolor 
(may I be pardoned for using a few scien- 
tific names just this once?) is pale yellow 
when it first opens; but as it grows older, 
it becomes faintly pinkish, and ends by 
being blue like the others of its race. 
Now, this sort of color-change is by no 
means uncommon; and in all the cases 
that I know of it is always in the same 
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direction, from yellow or white, through 
pink, orange, or red, to purple or blue. 
For example, one of the wall-flower tribe, 
Cheiranthus chameleo, has at first a whit- 
ish flower, then a citron-yellow, and finally 
emerges into red or violet. The petals 
of Stylidium fruticosum are pale yellow 
to begin with, and afterwards become 
light rose-colored. An evening primrose, 
CGnothera tetraptera, has white flowers 
in its first stage and red ones ata later 
period of development. Cob@a scandens 
goes from white to violet; Hibiscus mu- 
tabilis from white through flesh-colored 
to red. Fritz Miiller’s lantana is yellow 
on its first day, orange on the second, 
and purple on the third. The whole tribe 
of borages begin by being pink and end 
with being blue. The garden convolvulus 
opens a blushing white and passes into 
full purple. In all these and many other 
cases the general direction of the changes 
is the same. They are usually set down 
as due to oxidation of the pigmentary 
matter. 

If this be so, there is a good reason 
why bees should be specially fond of blue, 
and why blue flowers should be specially 
adapted for fertilization by their aid. For 
Mr. A. R. Wallace has shown that color 
is most apt to appear or to vary in those 
parts of plants or animals which have 
undergone the highest amount of modifi- 
cation. The markings of the peacock 
and the argus pheasant come out upon 
their immensely developed secondary tail- 
feathers or wing-plumes; the metallic 
hues of sun-birds and humming-birds 
show themselves upon their highly spe- 
cialized crests, gorgets, or lappets. It is 
the same with the hackles of fowls, the 
head-ornaments of fruit-pigeons, and the 
bills of toucans. The most exquisite col- 
ors in the insect world are those which 
are developed on the greatly expanded 
and delicately feathered wings of butter- 
flies; and the eye-spots which adorn a 
few species are usually found on their 
very highly modified swallow-tail appen- 
dages. So, too, with flowers; those which 
have undergone most modification have 
their colors most profoundly altered. In 
this way, we may put it down as a general 
rule (to be tested hereafter) that the least 
developed flowers are usually yellow or 
white; those which have undergone a 
little more modification are usually pink 
or red; and those which have been most 
highly specialized of any are usually pur- 
ple, lilac, or blue. Absolute deep ultra- 
marine, like that of this harebell, proba- 
bly marks the highest level of all. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Wallace’s prin- 
ciple also explains why the bees and but- 
terflies should prefer these specialized 
colors to all others, and should therefore 
select the flowers which display them by 
preference over any less developed types. 
For bees and butterflies are the most 
highly adapted of all insects to honey- 
seeking and flower-feeding. They have 
themselves on their side undergone the 
largest amount of specialization for that 
particular function. And if the more 
specialized and modified flowers, which 
gradually fitted their forms and the posi- 
tion of their honey-glands to the forms of 
the bees or butterflies, showed a natural 
tendency to pass from yellow through 
pink and red to purple al blue, it would 
follow that the insects which were being 
evolved side by side with them, and which 
were aiding at the same time in their evo- 
lution, would grow to recognize these de- 
veloped colors as the visible symbols of 
those flowers from which they could ob- 
tain the largest amount of honey with the 
least possible trouble. Thus it would 
finally result that the ordinary unspecial- 
ized flowers, which depended upon small 
insect riff-raff, would be mostly left yellow 
or white; those which appealed to rather 
higher insects would become pink or red; 
and those which laid themselves out for 
bees and butterflies, the aristocrats of the 
arthropodous world, would grow for the 
most part to be purple or blue. 

Now, this is very much what we ac- 
tually find to be the case in nature. The 
simplest and earliest flowers are those 
with regular, symmetrical, open cups, 
which can be visited by any insects what- 
soever ; and these are in large part yellow 
or white. A little higher are the flowers 
with more or less closed cups, whose 
honey can only be reached by more spe- 
cialized insects; and these are oftener 
pink or reddish. More profoundly mod- 
ified are those irregular one-sided flow- 
ers, which have assumed special ‘shapes 
to accommodate bees or other specific 
honey-seekers ; and these are often pur- 
ple and not infrequently blue. Highly 
specialized in another way are the flowers 
whose petals have all coalesced into a tu- 
bular corolla; and these might almost be 
said to be usually purple or blue. And, 
finally, highest of all are the flowers whose 
tubular corolla has been turned to one 
side, thus combining the united petals 
with the irregular shape; and these are 
almost invariably purple or blue. I shall 
proceed in the sequel to give examples. 

One may say that the most profoundly 
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modified of all existing flowers are the 
families of the composites, the labiates, 
the snapdragons, and the orchids. Now 
these are exactly the families in which 
blue and purple flowers are commonest ; 
while in all of them, except the compos- 
ites, white flowers are rare, and unmixed 
yellow flowers almost unknown. But per- 
haps the best way to test the principle 
will be to look at one or two families in 
detail, remembering of course that we 
can only expect approximate results, 
owing to the natural complexity of the 
conditions. Not to overburden the sub- 
ject with unfamiliar names I shall seldom 
go beyond the limits of our own native 
English flora. 

The roses form a most instructive fam- 
ily to begin with. As a whole they are 
not very highly developed, since all of 
them have simple, open, symmetrical 
flowers, generally with five distinct petals. 
But of all the rose tribe, as I have en- 
deavored to show elsewhere, the potentilla 
group, including our common English 
cinquefoils and silver-weed, seem to make 
up the most central, simple, and primitive 
members. They are chiefly low, creeping 
weeds, and their flowers are of the earliest 
patiern, without any specialization of 
form, or any peculiar adaptation to in- 
sect visitors. Now among the potentilla 
group, nearly all the blossoms are yellow, 
as are also those of the other early allied 
forms, such as agrimony and herb-bennet. 
Almost the only white potentillas in En- 
gland are the barren strawberry and the 
true strawberry, which have diverged 
more than any other species from the 
norma of the race. Water-avens, how- 
ever, a close relative of herb-bennet, has 
a dusky purplish tinge; and Sir John 
Lubbock notes that it secretes honey, 
and is far oftener visited by insects than 
its kinsman. The bramble tribe, includ- 
ing the blackberry, raspberry, and dew- 
berry, have much larger flowers than the 
potentillas, and are very greatly fre- 
quented by winged visitors. Their petals 
are pure white, often with a pinky tinge, 
especially on big, well-grown blossoms. 
But there is one low, little-developed 
member of the blackberry group, the 
stone-bramble, with narrow, inconspicu- 
ous peta!s of a greenish yellow, ag a 
into dirty white; and this humble form 
seems to preserve for us the transitional 
stage from the yellow potentilla to the 
true white brambles. One step higher, 
the cherries, apples, and pears have very 
large and expanded petals, white toward 
the centre, but blushing at the edges into 
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rosy pink or brightred. Finally, the true 
roses, whose flowers are the most devel- 
oped of all, have usually extremely broad 
pink petals (like those of our own dog- 
rose), which in some still bigger exotic 
species become crimson or damask of the 
deepest dye. They are more sought after 
by insects than any others of their family. 

At the same time, the roses as a whole, 
being a relatively simple family, with reg- 
ular symmetrical flowers of the separate 
type, have never risen to the stage of 
producing blue petals. That is why our 
florists cannot turn out a blue rose. It is 
easy enough to make roses or any other 
blossoms vary within their own natural 
limits, revert to any earlier form or color 
through which they have previously 
passed; but it is difficult or impossible 
to make them take a step which they have 
never yet naturally taken. Hence florists 
generally find the most developed flowers 
are also the most variable and plastic in 
color; and hence, too, we can get red, 
pink, white, straw-colored, or yellow roses, 
but not blue ones. This, I believe, is the 
historical truth underlying De Candolle’s 
division of flowers into a xanthic and a 
cyanic series. 

Still more interesting, because covering 
a wider range of color, are the buttercup 
family, whose petals vary from yellow to 
every shade of crimson, purple, and blue. 
Here, the simplest and least differentiated 
members of the group are the common 
meadow buttercups, which, as everybody 
knows, have five open petals of a brilliant 
golden hue. Nowhere else is the exact 
accordance in color between stamens and 
petals more noticeable than in these flow- 
ers. There are two kinds of buttercup in 
England, however, which show us the 
transition from yellow to white actually 
taking place under our very eyes. These 
are the water crowfoot and its close ally 
the ivy-leaved crowfoot, whose petals are 
still faintly yellow toward the centre, but 
fade away into primrose and white as 
they approach the edge. The clematis 
and anemone, which are more highly de- 
veloped, have white sepals (for the petals 
here are suppressed), even in our English 
species; and exotic kinds varying from 
pink to purple are cultivated in our flow- 
er-gardens. Columbines are very special- 
ized forms of the buttercup type, both 
sepals and petals being brightly colored, 
while the former organs are produced 
above into long, bow-shaped spurs, each 
of which secretes a drop of honey; and 
various columbines accordingly range 





from red to purple and dark blue. Even 
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the columbine, however, though so highly 
specialized, is not bilaterally but circularly 
symmetrical. This last and highest mode 
of adaptation to insect visits is found in 
larkspur, and still more developed in the 
curious monkshood. Now larkspur is 
usually blue, though white or red blos- 
soms sometimes occur by reversion ; while 
monkshood is one of the deepest blue 
flowers we possess. Sir John Lubbock 
has shown that a particular bumble-bee 
(Bombus hortorum), is the only north 
European insect capable of fertilizing the 
larkspur. 

The violets are a whole family of bilat- 
eral flowers, highly adapted to fertilization 
by insects, and as a rule they are blue. 
Here, too, however, white varieties easily 


‘arise by reversion; while one member of 


the group, the common pansy, is perhaps 
the most variable flower in all nature. 

Pinks do not display so wide a range in 
either direction. They begin as high up 
as white, and never get any higher than 
red or carnation. The small, undevel- 
oped field species, such as the chick- 
weeds, stitchworts, and corn-spurries, have 
open flowers of very primitive character, 
and almost all of them are white. They 
are fertilized by miscellaneous small flies. 
But the campions and true pinks have a 
tubular calyx, and the petals are raised on 
Jong claws, while most of them also dis- 
play special adaptations for a better class 
of insect fertilization in the way of fringes 
or crowns on the petals. These higher 
kinds are generally pink or red. Our 
own beautiful purple English corn-cockle 
is a highly developed campion, so special- 
ized that only butterflies can reach its 
honey with their long tongues, as the 
nectaries are situated at the bottom of 
the tube. Two other species of campion, 
however, show us interestingly the way 
in which variations of color may occur in 
a retrograde direction even among highly 
evolved forms. One of them, the day 
lychnis, has red, scentless flowers, open- 
ing in the morning, and it is chiefly fer- 
tilized by diurnal butterflies. But its 
descendant, the night lychnis, has taken 
to fertilization by means of moths; and 
as moths can only see white flowers, it 
has become white, and has acquired a 
faint perfume as an extra attraction. 
Still, the change has not yet become fully 
organized in the species, for one may 
often find a night lychnis at the present 
time which is only pale pink, instead of 
being pure white. 

The only other family of flowers with 
separate petals which I shall consider 
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here is that of the pea-blossoms. These 


-are all bilateral in shape, as everybody 


knows ; but the lower and smaller species, 
such as the medick, lotus, and lady's 
fingers, are usually yellow. So also are 
broom and gorse. Among the more 
specialized clovers, some of which are 
fertilized by bees alone, white, red, and 
purple predominate. Even with the 
smaller and earlier types, the most devel- 
oped species, like lucerne, are likewise 
purple. But in the largest and most ad- 
vanced types, the peas, beans, vetches, 
and scarlet runners, we get much brighter 
and deeper colors, often with more or less 
tinge of blue. In the sweet-peas and 
many others, the standard frequently dif- 
fers in hue from the keel or the wings — 
a still further advance in heterogeneity of 
coloration. Lupines, sainfoin, everlasting 
pea, and wistaria are highly evolved mem- 
bers of the same family, in which purple, 
lilac, mauve, or blue tints become dis- 
tinctly pronounced. 

When we pass on, however, to the flow- 
ers in which (as in this harebell) the petals 
have all coalesced into a tubular or cam- 
panulate corolla, we get even more strik- 
ing results. Here, where the very shape 
at once betokens high modification, yellow 
is a comparatively rare color (especially 
as a ground-tone, though it often comes 
out in spots or patches), while purple and 
blue, so rare elsewhere, become almost 
the rule. For example, in the great fam- 
ily of the heaths, which is highly adapted 
to insect fertilization, more particularly 
by bees, purple and blue are the prevail- 
ing tints, so much so that, as we all have 
noticed a hundred times over, they often 
color whole tracts of hillside together. 
So far as I know, there are no really yel- 
low heaths at all. The bell-shaped blos- 
soms mark at once the position of the 
heaths with reference to insects ; and the 
order, according to Mr. Bentham, supplies 
us with more ornamental plants than any 
other in the whole world. 

It is the same with the families allied to 
my harebell here. They are, in fact, for 
the most part larger and handsomer blos- 
soms of the same type as the heaths; and 
the greater number of them, like the hare- 
bell itself and the Canterbury bell, are 
deep blue. Rampion and sheep’s bit, also 
blue, are clustered heads of similar blos- 
soms. The little blue lobelia of our bor- 
ders, which is bilateral as well as tubular, 
belongs to a closely related tribe. Not 
far from them are the lilac scabious, the 
blue devil’s bit, and the mauve teasel. 
Amongst all these very highly evolved 
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groups blue distinctly forms the prevalent 
color. 

The composites, to which belong the 
daisies and dandelions, also give us some 
extremely striking evidence. Each flow- 
er-head here consists of a number of small 
florets, crowded together so as to re- 
semble a single blossom. So far as our 
present purpose is concerned, they fall 
naturally into three groups. The first is 
that of the dandelions and hawkweeds, 
with open florets, fertilized, as a rule, by 
very small insects; and these are gen- 
erally yellow, with only a very few diver- 
gent species. The second is that of the 
thistle-heads, visited by an immense num- 
ber of insects, including the bees; and 
these are almost all purple, while some 
highly evolved species, like the corn- 
flower or bluebottle and the true arti- 
choke, are bright blue. The third is that 


* of the daisies and asters, with tubular 


central florets and long, flattened outer 
rays; and these demand a closer exam- 
ination here. 

The central florets of the daisy tribe, 
as a rule, are bright golden ; a fact which 
shows pretty certainly that they are de- 
scended from a common ancestor who 
was also yellow. Moreover, these yellow 
florets are bell-shaped, and each contain 
a pistil and five stamens, like any other 
perfect flower. But the outer florets are 
generally sterile; and instead of being 
bell-shaped they are split down one side 
and unrolled, so as to form a long ray; 
while their corolla is at the same time 
much larger than that of the central 
blossoms. In short, they are sterilized 
members of the compound flower-head, 
specially set apart for the work of display ; 
and thus they stand to the entire flower- 
head in the same relation as petals do to 
the simple original flower. The analogy 
between the two is complete. Just as 
the petal is a specialized and sterilized 
stamen told off to do duty as an allurer of 
insects for the benefit of the whole flower, 
so the ray-floret is a specialized and ster- 
ilized blossom told off to do the self-same 
duty for the benefit of the group of tiny 
flowers which make up the composite 
flower-head. 

Now, the earliest ray-florets would natu- 
rally be bright yellow, like the tubular blos- 
soms of the central disk from which they 
sprang. And to this day the ray-florets of 
the simplest daisy types, such as the corn- 
marigold, the sunflower, and the ragwort, 
are yellow like the central flowers. In 
the camomile, however, the ox-eye daisy, 
and the mayweed, the rays have become 
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white ; and this, I think, fairly estatlishes 
the fact that white is a higher develop- 
ment of color than yellow; for the change 
must have been made in order to attract 
special insects. Certainly, such a differ- 
entiation of the flowers in a single head 
cannot be without a good purpose. Inthe 
true daisy, again, the white rays become 
tipped with pink, which sometimes rises 
almost to rose-color; and this stage is 
exactly analogous to that of apple-blossom, 
which similarly halts on the way from 
white petals to red. In the asters and 
Michaelmas daisies we get a further ad- 
vance to purple, lilac, and mauve, while 
both in these and in the chrysanthemums 
true shades of blue not infrequently ap- 
pear. The cinerarias of our gardeners 
are similar forms of highly developed 
groundsels from the Canary Islands. 

I must pass over the blue tubular gen- 
tians and periwinkles, with many other 
like cases, for 1 can only find room for 
two more families. One of these, the 
borage kind, has highly modified flowers, 
with a tube below and spreading lobes 
above; in addition to which most of the 
species possess remarkable and strongly 
developed appendages to the corolla, in 
the way of teeth, crowns, hairs, scales, 
parapets, or valves. Of the common 
British species alone, the forget-me-nots 
are clear sky-blue with a yellow eye; the 
viper’s bugloss is at first reddish purple, 
and afterwards a deep blue ; the lungwort 
is also dark blue; and so are the two alka- 
nets, the true bugloss, the madwort, and 
the familiar borage of our claret-cup, 
though all of them by reversion occasion- 
ally produce purple or white flowers. 
Houndstongue is purple red, and most of 
the other species vary between purple and 
blue ; indeed throughout the family most 
flowers are red at first and blue as they 
mature. Of these, borage at least is ha- 
bitually fertilized by bees, and I believe 
the same to be partially true of many of 
the other species. The second highly 
evolved family to which I wish to draw 
attention is that of the labiates — perhaps 
the most specialized of any so far as re- 
gards insect fertilization. Not only are 
they tubular, but they are very bilateral 
and irregular indeed, displaying more 
modification of form than any other flow- 
ers except the orchids. Almost all of 
them are purple or blue. Among the best- 
known English species are thyme, mint, 
marjoram, sage, and basil, which I need 
hardly say are great favorites with bees. 
Ground-ivy is bright blue; catmint, pale 
blue; prunella, violet purple; and com- 
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mon bugle, blue or flesh-color. Many of 
the others are purple or purplish.* It 
must be added that in both these families 
the flowers are very liable to vary within 
the limit of the same species; and red, 
white, or purple specimens are common in 
all the normally blue kinds. 

Sometimes, indeed, we may say that 
the new color has not yet begun to fix 
itself in the species, but that the hue still 
varies under our very eyes. Of this the 
little milkwort (a plant of the type with 
separate petals) affords an excellent ex- 
ample, for it is occasionally white, usually 
pink, and not infrequently blue; so that 
in all probability it is now actually in 
course of acquiring a new color. Much 
the same thing happens with the common 
pimpernel. Its ancestral form is proba- 
bly the woodland loosestrife, which is yel- 
low; but pimpernel itself is usually or- 
ange red, while a blue variety is frequent 
on the Continent, and sometimes appears 
in England as well. Every botanist can 
add half-a-dozen equally good instances 
from his own memory. 

So far I have spoken only of what the 
ladies would call self-color, as though 
every flower were of one unvaried hue 
throughout. I must now add a few words 
on the subject of the spots and lines which 
so often variegate the petals in certain 
species. On this subject, again, Mr. Wal- 
lace’s hint is full of meaning. Every- 
where in nature, he points out, spots and 
eyes of color appear on the most highly 
modified parts, and this rule applies most 
noticeably to the case of petals. Simple 
regular flowers, like the buttercups and 
roses, hardly ever have any spots or lines: 
but in very modified forms like the labi- 
ates and the orchids they are extremely 
common. The scrophularineous family, 
to which the snapdragon belongs, is one 
most specially adapted to insects, and 
even more irregular than that of the labi- 
ates; and here we find the most singular 
effects produced by dappling and mixture 
of colors. The simple yellow mullein, it 
is true, has no such spots or lines, nor 
have even many of the much higher blue 
veronicas; but in the snapdragons, the 
foxglove, the toadflax, the ivy-linaria, the 
eyebright, and the calceolarias, the inti- 
mate mixture of colors is very noticeable. 
In the allied tropical bignonias and glox- 
inias we see much the same distribution 
of hues. Many of the family are culti- 


* Our English archangels and a few others are yel- 
low. Such cases of reversion are not uncommon, and 
are doubtless due to special insect selection in a retro- 
grade direction. 
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vated in gardens on account of their bi- 
zarre and fantastic shapes and colors. 
As to the orchids, I need hardly say any- 
thing about their wonderfully spotted and 
variegated flowers. Even in our small 
English kinds the dappling is extremely 
marked, especially upon the expanded 
and profoundly modified lower lip; but in 
the larger tropical varieties the patterns 
are often quaint and even startling in their 
extraordinary richness of fancy and ap- 
parent capriciousness of design. Mr. 
Darwin has shown that their adaptations 
to insects are more intimate and more 
marvellous than those of any other flowers 
whatsoever. 

Structurally speaking, the spots and 
lines on petals seem to be the direct re- 
sult of high modification; but function- 
ally, as Sprengel long ago pointed out, 
they act as honey-guides, and for this 
purpose they have no doubt undergone 
special selection by the proper insects. 
Lines are comparatively rare on regular 
flowers, but they tend to appear as soon 
as the flower becomes even slightly bilat- 
eral, and they point directly towards the 
nectaries. The geranium family affords 
an excellent illustration of this law. The 
regular forms are mostly uniform in hue; 
but many of the South African pelargoni- 
ums, cultivated in gardens and hot-houses, 
are slightly bilateral, the two upper petals 
standing off from the three lower ones; 
and these two become at orice marked 
with dark lines, which are in some cases 
scarcely visible, and in others fairly pro- 
nounced. From this simple beginning 
one can trace a gradual progress in het- 
erogeneity of coloring, till at last the 
most developed bilateral forms have the 
two upper petals of quite a different hue 
from the three lower ones, besides being 
deeply marked with belts and spots of 
dappled color. In the allied tropzolum 
or Indian cress (the so-called nasturtium 
of old-fashioned gardens, though the plant 
is really no more related to the water- 
cress and other true nasturtiums than 
we ourselves are to the great kangaroo) 
this tendency is carried still further. 
Here, the calyx is prolonged into a deep 
spur, containing the honey, inaccesssible 
to any but a few large insects; and to- 
wards this spur all the lines on the petals 
converge. Sir John Lubbock observes 
that without such conventional marks to 
guide them, bees would waste a great deal 
of time in bungling about the mouths of 
flowers ; for they are helpless, blundering 
things at an emergency, and never know 





their way twice to the same place if any 
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change has been made in the disposition 
of the familiar surroundings. 

Finally, there remains the question — 
why have some flowers green petals? 
This is a difficult problem to attack at the 
end of a long paper; and indeed it is one 
of little interest for ninety-nine people 
out of a hundred; since the flowers with 
green petals are mostly so small and in- 
conspicuous that nobody but a profes- 
sional botanist ever troubles his head 
about them. The larger part of the 
world is somewhat surprised to learn that 
there are such things as green flowers at 
all; though really they are far commoner 
than the showy-colored ones. Neverthe- 
less, lest I should seem to be shirking a 
difficulty altogether, I shall add that I 
believe green petals to be in almost every 
case degraded representatives of earlier 
yellow or white ones. This belief is clean 
contrary to the accepted view, which rep- 
resents the green, wind-fertilized blos- 
soms as older in order of time than their 
colored insect-fertilized allies. Neverthe- 
less, I think all botanists will allow that 
such green or greenish flowers as the 
hellebores, the plantains, the lady’s man- 
tle, the salad-burnet, the moschatel, the 
twayblade, and the parsley-piert are cer- 
tainly descended from bright-hued ances- 
tors, and have lost their colors on their 
petals though acquiring the habit of wind- 
fertilization or self-fertilization. Starting 
from these, I can draw no line as I go 
downward in the scale through such flow- 
ers as knawel, goose-foot, dog’s mercury, 
nettle, and arrowgrass, till I get to abso- 
lutely degraded blossoms like glasswort, 
callitriche, and pondweed, whose real na- 
ture nobody but a botanist would ever 
suspect. Whether the catkins, the grasses, 
and the sedges were ever provided with 
petals I do not venture to guess ; but cer- 
tainly wherever we find the merest rudi- 
ment of a perianth I am compelled to be- 
lieve that the plant has descended from 
bright-colored ancestors, however remote- 
ly. And when we look at the very de- 
graded blossoms of the spurges, which 
we know by the existence of intermediate 
links to be derived from perianth-bearing 
forefathers, the possibility at least of this 
being also true of catkins and grasses 
cannot be denied. So far as I can see, 
the conifers and cycads are the only flow- 
ering plants which we can be quite sure 
never possessed colored and attractive 
petals. But this digression is once more 
only intended for the scientifically-minded 
reader, 

If the general principle here put for- 
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ward is true, the special colors of different 
flowers are due to no mere spontancous 
accident, nay, even to no meaningless 
caprice of the fertilizing insects. They 
are due in their inception to a regular law 
of progressive modification; and they 
have been fixed and stereotyped in each 
species by the selective action of the 
proper beetles, bees, moths, or butterflies. 
Not only can we say why such a color, 
once happening to appear, has been fa- 
vored in the struggle for existence, but 
also why that color should ever make its 
appearance in the first place, which is a 
condition precedent to its being favored 
or selected at all. For example, blue 
pigments are often found in the most 
highly developed flowers, because blue 
pigments are a natural product of high 
modification — a simple chemical outcome 
of certain extremely complex biological 
changes. On the other hand, bees show 
a marked taste for blue, because blue is 
the color of the most advanced flowers; 
and by always selecting such where pos- 
sible, they both keep up and sharpen their 
own taste, and at the same time give addi- 
tional opportunities to the blue flowers, 
which thus ensure proper fertilization. I 
believe it ought always to be the object of 
naturalists in this manner to show not 
only why such and such a “ spontaneous ” 
variation should have been favored when- 
ever it occurred, but also to show why 
and how it could ever have occurred at all. 
GRANT ALLEN. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CERVO. 


Wuo ever heard of Cervo, except a 
few angry travellers, who wonder why the 
train stops at so insignificant a place? 
Who ever heard of San Remo half a cen- 
tury ago? Yet in another fifty years 
Cervo runs a good chance of being as 
well known as any of the health resorts 
on the Riviera. It is only an hour by 
train from San Remo, and an energetic 
French company is now intent on plans 
for villas and hotels, which will transmog- 
rify this little Italian fishing-village into a 
busy hospital for winter-dreading north- 
erners. 

Shielded from every wintry blast, bask- 
ing in the sunshine, which glimmers 
amongst the olive groves, the Cervo of 
to-day dreams away its existence, feeding 
still, however, on romantic memories of 
the past; the one sad tale of Cervo hovers 
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still in the memory of the primitive inhab- 
itants, haunts the precincts of the domi- 
nating parish church, and can still be read 
in the tall white houses and narrow rugged 
streets, which climb towards the summit 
of the rock on which the foundations of 
the village are laid. 

Cervo had its days of prosperity and 
influence once, but those days are now 
two hundred years ago. It was then a 
sort of independent little state, owing 
some vague allegiance to a neighboring 
marquis, but was virtually governed by a 
syndic and mnnicipal council, elected and 
chosen by the free-born fishermen. Their 
prosperity and wealth they owed to the 
possession of a secret, religiously and de- 
voutly kept by the two hundred and fifty 
fishermen who shared it, and into the 
mysteries of which every male inhabitant 
was initiated, when he arrived at man’s 
estate, and when he was thought equal 
to undertaking that mysterious voyage 
across the seas with his father, his broth- 
ers, and his friends, in search of the 
wealth which was rapidly making Cervo 
what it is to-day. . 

By all that he valued in this life or the 
next, by the blessed Virgin, by the whole 
calendar of saints, the young Cervese 
swore never to reveal this secret to living 
man, never to breathe a word of it in the 
presence of the inhabitants of any other 
town, and above all, never to divulge it to 
the fair sex, “who,” says the form of 
oath, “are prone to gossip with their 
neighbors and might unawares betray our 
secret.” As one young Cervese swore, 
so did generations of Cervesi swear, be- 
fore being admitted into the holy brother- 
hood of fishermen, between whom there 
existed a freemasonry which was at once 
the cause of their prosperity, and the sub- 
sequent ruin of Cervo. 

No one was more anxious to discover 
this secret than Donna Caterina Rolandi, 
wife of the syndic of Cervo, who in his 
young days had been an honored member 
of the confraternity of fishermen; but 
now his active toiling life was over, and 
having obtained the highest honors which 
the municipality could bestow on him, he 
passed his days in the Town Hall, where 
he dispensed justice and administered 
correction; and in his comfortable man- 
sion near the Pomegranate Square, where 
he was forever being judged and corrected 
by his better half. 

Donna Caterina knew a great deal of 
the secret —in fact all the women of 
Cervo thought they did. They knew that 
their husbands, sons, and brothers were 
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absent for perhaps three weeks at a time 
on this secret errand; they knew that 
they returned home with the seven sloops, 
which formed the little trading fleet of 
Cervo, laden to overflowing with precious 
coral, yet they could not for the life of 
them discover where this fruitful coral 
bed lay, and in the knowledge of this con- 
sisted the secret of the fishermen of 
Cervo. 

In those days the freemen of Cervo 
were wont to make conventions with the 
freemen of Celle, another coral fishing vil- 
lage a few miles nearer Genoa. These 
conventions consisted in promises of as- 
sistance in case of need, commercial items 
with regard to coral, and promises if they 
discovered their respective coral beds, 
not to interfere with the same, or to dis- 
close their locality to others. Whether 
the men of Celle had the same rules for 
the confraternity, whether the females of 
Celle were in the same condition of be- 
nighted ignorance as those of Cervo, will 
perhaps never be known, for the books of 
the commune of Celle exist no longer. 

Now, as we have seen, Donna Caterina 
Rolandi thought she knew far more than 
the other women. She always held her 
head above them in their private gossips, 
when the female part of the community 
sat mending nets on the little flat square 
on the rock-side on to which Donna Ro- 
landi could emerge from the top story 
of her house, whereas the lower entrance 
opened into an orange and lemon garden, 
beyond which an olive grove led down 
to the water’s edge. She would always 
maintain that in the dead of night she 
had wormed the secret out of her lord; 
but when she told them that the syndic 
affirmed that the coral bed lay exactly a 
million Za/mi from the church they only 
laughed at her, for though not many of 
them had been out far to sea, yet they 
were sure that a million palmi would not 
reach down below the horizon, and every 
woman of Cervo knew how with straining 
eyes they had watched the departing fish- 
ermen, and had lost the masts of their 
ships below that mysterious border-line 
betwixt sea and sky. 

Don Stefano, the brother of the high 
priest of Cervo, was, however, the most 
revered personage who ever set foot in 
Cervo; he held a distinguished position 
in the Cathedral of Savona, and often tore 
himself away from the busy seaport town 
to meditate at Cervo, and to enliven the 
solitude of his brother and his flock; for 
the high priest of Cervo was not a man of 
energy like his brother. If he fulfilled 
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the requisite functions of his calling, and 
had plenty of time for trimming his vines 
on his garden plot down on the flat, he 
cared not how the rest of the world went 
on, and would have died of homesickness 
if obliged to leave Cervo for a week. 
Sora Julia, the maiden sister of the celi- 
bate brethren, managed their household 
affairs for them. Their house was not 
sumptuous, but comfortable, for the father 
of the three had been a distinguished 
coral fisher in his day, and had left to his 
offspring, after years of toil, a goodly 
heritage. 

Don Stefano was an ambitious man, 
Don Pietro was not; and Don Stefano, 
having performed in the spacious marble- 
encrusted Cathedral of Savona, felt keenly 
and bitterly the disgrace of the shabby 
Church of St. Niccola at Cervo; its bare, 
whitewashed walls, its wooden altar-piece, 
and its tawdry Madonna. Fat Don Pie- 
tro worshipped there in contentment and 
peace; mumbled his prayers just twice 
as quick as his brother, and would more- 
over skip a prayer from time to time if 
the vintage was nigh, or the olives re- 
quired his attention. But ambitious Don 
Stefano determined that his _ brother 
should worship there no longer, that an 
edifice befitting the renown of his native 
Cervo and its wealth should be built, one 
which should dominate the town, and 
should ring with his own rich voice when- 
ever he deigned to preach to his benighted 
relatives. 

Fully determined on this scheme, Don 
Stefano swooped down from Savona one 
day, and gave out that on the morrow he 
would address the community of Cervo 
in his brother’s church, and insinuated 
that he should be glad to see every one 


of the mass. The inhabitants of Cervo 
did not often see Don Stefano in his best 
canonicals, his embroidered stole, his 
golden chasuble, and his snow-white alb; 
so there was a general hush amongst the 
congregation when he ascended the pul- 
pit and preached them a stirring sermon, 
from which they gathered, that he was 
rather like Solomon, that his audience 
resembled the chosen people of the Lord, 
and that a new and fitting temple for di- 
vine worship must be erected in Cervo. 
He pointed out to them the iniquity of 
worshipping God in filthy rags— which | 
simile was not pleasing to his brother, | 
and Sora Julia looked daggers— when 
they themselves could go about in purple 
and fine raiment; and he drew a glowing 





picture of the riches of that unknown 


coral reef, the locality of which none of 
the females knew, and exhorted them to 
subscribe liberally to the new edifice. 

This flame of ambition which Don Ste- 
fano had ignited grew apace. The mag- 
nates of the community were not slow to 
assemble; the syndic Rolandi, with full 
consent of his wife, gave his assent. 
Cervo lived now with a new light burning 
therein; every one talked of the new 
church, and, as is usual on such occasions, * 
factions arose on every point connected 
with it, as to site and style; and on each 
succeeding day old St. Niccola and the 
sordid rags seemed more and more intol- 
erable to them. Even Don Pietro him- 
self felt somewhat goaded to action out- 
side his vineyard, and languidly promised 
that if his crops did well this year, he 
would advance a little money towards the 
expenses. 

The chief leaders of the two most for- 
midable factions were Don Stefano him- 
self, who was bent on a church crowning 
the summit of the town, and built on the 
Bauso, or level surface at the top of the 
rock, in all the gorgeousness of the rac- 
coco style; and the syndic’s wife, who 
had decided that the church should be 
nowhere else than in front of her own 
door on the Pomegranate Square, as it 
was called from some of those excellent 
trees which surrounded it. 

What cared she about style? yet it was 
necessary for her to have her ideas on 
the subject. So she was of opinion that 
a plain, gaunt church, with a dome like 
St. Peter’s, would be most befitting. 

But Don Stefano, with his pulpit to 
preach from, and with his experience of 
the world, and, above all, with the influ- 
ence appertaining to the originator of the 
scheme, was more than a match for Donna 
Caterina, though she was the syndic’s 
wife, and had all the most active female 
tongues to back her up. 

During this anxious time of debate and 
plannings Don Stefano was more than 
ever at Cervo; he came regularly twice a 
week to perform mass, at which in pom- 
pous voice he offered up a prayer to 
heaven that the inhabitants of Cervo 
might be illumined from above in search- 
ing for a fitting architect for their church. 
This was most effective, far more so than 
the babblings of signora the syndic’s 
wife; yet his inward conscience told Don 
Stefano that as far as he was concerned 
the illumination from above had already 
shone forth, for all the while he was in 
private correspondence with a well-known 
Milanese architect, Tomaso Agostino Ro- 
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landi by name, whom he had often met at 
Savona, and the conditions imposed upon 
this architect by the man of God were 
solely these, that he should endorse his, 
Don Stefano’s, plans in everything, to the 
confusion of Donna Caterina and her 
followers. 

Not many -weeks after this, while the 
Cervesi were still praying for inspiration 
from above, and squabbling amongst 
themselves, a sharp, angular, keen-sighted 
little stranger arrived amongst them with 
a small travelling-bag, intent on making 
extensive purchases in coral, as he said, 
and flattering the good fishermen to the 
top of their bent by saying that never had 
he seen such coral before as theirs, un- 
doubtedly far superior to that found by 
the rival coral fishers of the neighboring 
Celle. 

It was soon rumored in Cervo —how 
the rumor spread ng one knew — that the 
little stranger was no less a personage 
than the above-mentioned architect. No 
one in Cervo had ever heard the name of 
= architect before, and if Michael An- 
gelo himself had come amongst them his 
presence would not have caused any 
greater sensation. 

As chance would have it, Don Stefano 
was going to preach on the morrow after 
the arrival of the stranger. As was his 
wont, his theme was the building of the 
church; it grieved him much, he said, to 
find that he had been the unwitting cause 
of dissensions amongst the men of Cer- 
vo; so long as a fitting house of worship 
was erected, what cared he whether it 
was erected on the summit of the hill or 
down on the Pomegranate Square? as to 
the style of architecture, he was content 
to leave it in the hands of those who were 
more competent to decide than himself. 
He then went on to say that a rumor was 
current of the presence of an architect 
amongst them. Must not this mean the 
direct interposition of Heaven for which 
they had prayed so unceasingly? for him- 
self he was content to accept it as such, 
and to submit his humble opinion to the 
decision of this emissary from on high. 

Eager was the conversation of the men 
of Cervo as they left the church; scarce 
any one durst deny the impressive import 
of the preacher’s words; even Donna 
Caterina bowed before them as she held 
forth to her female friends gathered 
around her at the afternoon gossip, An 
extraordinary meeting of the coral fisher- 
men’s community was called together, 
likewise a meeting of the town council, 
and before that day was out it was unani- 





mously decided to send a petition to the 
illustrious stranger to beg him to tarry 
with them a while and design their church. 
This he graciously consented to do, and 
on the morrow he was to be shown the 
various eligible sites which should be 
suitable for the erection of the edifice. 
Four eminent men of Cervo were to ac- 
company him, two from each of the lead- 
ing factions, amongst whom Don Stefano 
was one, a humble spectator of the scene, 
and who in mock humility scarce ventured 
a suggestion, and in every way bowed to 
the superior knowledge of the stranger. 

They first visited the proposed site on 
the Pomegranate Square, then one or two 
others on their way up to the Bauso, 
which was finally examined, and the 
learned architect begged for time to con- 
sider his decision, which he gave out that 
evening to an assembled concourse of 
Cervesi. He praised the site on the Pome- 
granate Square—nothing more lovel 
could be imagined, he said, than a churc 
of stupendous size nestling under the 
protection of the devoted townsfolk down 
by the rippling waves, which formed 
the second home of the amphibious coral 
fishers. He spoke, too, of how the an- 
cients loved to build their temples down 
by the water’s edge; but —and at this 
“but” a cold shudder passed through the 
representatives of the Caterina faction — 
the foundation, he found, was a bad one ; 
the expense of digging for one in the 
sandy soil would deteriorate much from 
the beauty of the edifice they contem- 
plated. As for the other sites, he dis- 
missed them from discussion. The dom- 
inating one on the Bauso, with its rock 
foundation, he considered the only secure 
one, and then he brought his verdict toa 
thrilling conclusion by stating that they 
could build the whole edifice on the Bauso 
for what it would cost to lay the founda- 
tions on the level. 

Thus he spoke, and a murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the assembly, and a 
stealthy smile, nothing more, passed over 
Don Stefano’s face when this weighty 
point was decided in his favor. Having 
so far conceded as to the site, the worsted 
faction cared to extend their opposition no 
further; and the architect proceeded to 
cover sheets of paper with elaborate plans 
of the voccoco buildings then so prevalent, 
until he had accomplished one which sat- 
isfied him as suitable to present before 
the assembly of coral fishers. 

In solemn conclave the coral fishers 
sat to decide on the weighty question of 
finance. The architect’s estimate was not 
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a low one by any means, a sum which 
represented to them the toil of many 
weeks; yet determined in no way to 
shrink from the task they had set them- 
selves, the brave men accepted the archi- 
tect’s elaborate design, and begged him 
in no way to save marble or fresco paint- 
ing for the adornment of their building. 

As a means of insuring further sums of 
money they unanimously voted that the 
proceeds of their coral fishing om every 
Monday that they worked should be de- 
voted to the building of the church, and 
every man swore to help the masons and 
carpenters with his own strong arms when 
he chanced to be on shore. 

So matters went on at Cervo; all fac- 
tions were healed, a universal gladness 
pervaded the town, eagerly they looked 
forward to the growing of their edifice. 
Never had there been so gay a day in the 
memory of man as September 1, 1686. 
The Bishop of Albenga was the guest of 
the townspeople ; he occupied the best 
rooms up in that quaint old castle, once 
the abode of a robber-noble who from his 
eyrie at Cervo had scourged the Riviera 
around him. On this day his Grace was 


to bless the first stone of the church with 
all the magnificence that the Roman 
Church can display on such occasions — 


banners, and flags, and wreaths adorned 
the whitewashed houses ; a canopy erected 
over the spot where the stone was to be 
laid was quite original in its design. The 
fishermen had brought thither all the oars 
of the seven fishing sloops which usually 
hung against the walls of the house hard 
by the water-gate of the town, in accord- 
ance with a law which forbade such for- 
midable weapons from being brought any 
further into the town; and though the 
oars, alas! are no longer seen there to- 
day, the nails are visible on which they 
hung. 

All these oars were now brought by 
the special leave of the town council, and 
formed into a sort of wigwam over the 
spot ; alarge piece of coral was hung from 
the centre, and with the help of red- 
painted stones, wood, and cardboard, they 
built a perfect coral arbor, over which was 
placed the inscription, “ L’offerta a Dio 
dei pescatori di corollo”*»—“ The coral 
fishermen’s offering to God.” 

A special service took place in the old 
dirty St. Niccola, at which the bishop and 
Don Stefano took the most prominent 
part, and up the steep ascent wound its 
brilliant way, amidst banners and solemn 
music, the procession, followed by the 
whole community of Cervo. Those who 
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have seen processions of a like nature 
can easily imagine how gay was the scene 
by the side of the glittering water, the 
waving palm-trees, and the hoary olives, 
as the Veni Creator was chanted along 
the narrow streets; the bishop in his 
robes, Don Stefano in his new canonicals, 
expressly bought for the occasion, and all 
the snow-white choristers who followed 
the silver crucifix (a loan from the sacristy 
of Savona). 

After the customary prayers, and aftera 
Ze Deum chanted by Don Stefano in his 
rich, clear voice, forty guns were let off to 
tell the world that the first stone of the 
church at Cervo was laid. Then the pro- 
cession returned to St. Niccola, and the 
rest of the day was given up to feasting 
and rejoicing. 

Three weeks later was the day appointed 
for the commencement of the works, Sep- 
tember 21; for it was necessary, as Don 
Stefano told them, to have a day of good 
omen for such an undertaking. On this 
day Christian arms had won Buda from 
the Turks; on this day Pope Innocent 
XI. had made twenty-seven cardinals; 
what could be more suitable than this for 
the commencement of the church of 
Cervo? 

A very quaint, pretty sight it was to 
see the progress of affairs during those 
autumn and winter days, like spring-tide 
in the north; when on shore the two hun- 
dred able-bodied coral fishermen would 
lend themselves heartily to the work ; 
blocks of marble arrived by sea from Car- 
rara, stone from Genoa, wood from Cor- 
sica, and with right good-will the fisher- 
men made a long line from the Bauso to 
the shore, and handed up stone after 
stone, tree after tree, for the workmen up 
above, singing merrily the while with their 
scarlet caps nodding as they stooped, and 
with their blue homespun garments, a 
perfect picture to behold. 

Those blocks which were too heavy for 
their arms they packed on mule-back to 
be carried above; these mules by law at 
Cervo had to go shoeless about their 
work for fear they should tear up the 
pavement in the precipitous streets. And 
so the work went on day by day, week by 
week. The architect’s deputy, one Mar- 
naldi, a worthy pupil in the Rolandi stu- 
dio, was a permanent resident at Cervo; 
and those who admire the ultra-ornate in 
church decoration will find a rare treat 
for them in Cervo — marble-incased pil- 
lars, marbles in various forms and shapes, 
here, there, and everywhere lovely fresco- 
painted roofs to the numerous chapels, 
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with cherubs lost in clouds and flower 
garlands, and saints meeting you at every 
turn. Don Stefano in his pride and glad- 
ness thought that nothing could equal it, 
no, not even the more lofty cathedral at 
Savona, for that was in a dark, narrow 
street beset with houses, whereas Cervo’s 
parish church, from the platform before 
it, enjoyed a view such as it fell to the lot 
of few churches to possess, over sea and 
mountain, olive grove and vineyard; how 
scornfully he looked at Donna Caterina 
as he passed her by, how important he 
was with the workmen, and how the coral 
fishermen now adored more than ever the 
brother of their pastor! 

The building grew rapidly as two and 
three years rolled by; the masons’ work 
was over, the tower contained a bell, 
which rang out a solemn, solitary peal. 
The bills, too, were coming in fast ; though 
they may appear small to modern eyes, 
yet they were formidable enough to the 
coral fishermen as their community gath- 
ered itself together in the hall. There 
was an item of one hundred and twenty- 
eight lire six denari for boats, cheese, and 
meat; there was an item of four hundred 
and five lire thirteen denari for ironwork, 
five hundred and twenty-nine lire for 
woodwork, three hundred and sixty-three 


for bricks, and so forth. Always be it 
borne in mind that the Italian lira of 
those days was something more like a 


pound sterling than it is to-day. All 
these items may be read by the curious in 
the church register of Cervo; but let us 
go on with our story. 

The parish church was nearly complete. 
Don Stefano spoke hopefully of having a 
grand opening ceremony in the coming 
autumn; only one thing was wanting, he 
told his congregation one day in St. Nic- 
cola assembled : all churches with preten- 
sions such as theirs aspired to have 
handsome marble-encrusted facades; the 
architect’s design intended it to have one, 
elaborate in the intricacy of its marble 
labyrinth. Would the coral fishermen 
allow their church, with such beauties 
hidden in the interior, to face the world 
with a mean, plaster-covered front? No; 
he felt sure they would add their final 
offering to their munificence and self- 
denial. 

And so it was to be. The community 
met again in conclave to discuss the mat- 
ter amongst themselves ; they found that 
all the money originally voted towards 
the building of their sacred edifice was 
well-nigh exhausted in meeting the bills 
of construction. Magnanimously, with- 
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out a dissentient voice, they determined 
to devote the whole proceeds of their 
next expedition to the mysterious coral 
bank to the building of this facade. With 
loud acclamations of applause this deci- 
sion was received by all; an eagerness to 
partake in this pious undertaking seized 
every one. The whole male population 
was intenton going, even the old syndic 
and his aide-de-camp the notary refused to 
be left.behind, though it was many years 
since they had visited the scenes of their 
youthful labors. Cervo for the time was 
to be left to the protection of the women, 
the children, and the priests. 

Nothing could equal the excitement of 
the community ; preparations such as they 
seldom required were made to fortify them 
for working harder and longer than usual. 
And when the day for departure came the 
seashore was alive with bustle and prep- 
arations. A special mass to invoke the 
blessings of the Madonna on the seafaring 
men was held in St. Niccola, at which 
Don Stefano presided; the women ac- 
companied to the shore their husbands, 
brothers, and sons to give them one last 
farewell; even Donna Caterina was moved 
to tears as she bade adieu to her husband, 
though that very morning she had laughed 
him to scorn when he puton his old sailor 
suit and red beretta, and put his garments 
of official black away into his cupboard. 

The seven sloops were all in readiness 
to start towards eventide, scarce a ripple 
moved the surface of the waters, and as 
the sailors sang a merry ditty, harmoniz- 
ing with the measured stroke of their 
oars, one could scarce wish to see a more 
lovely sight; the snow-tipped distant Alps 
were burnished by the setting sun, the 
shades of evening were coming on as the 
new church bell rang out an Ave AZaria 
as a farewell to its pious benefactors, and 
the women returned slowly with their lit- 
tle ones to their solitary homes, ever and 
anon casting a look behind them at the 
loved ones in the boats, as they were 
being carried away across the deep — for 
how long they could not tell. 

Time passed quickly enough amongst 
the women of Cervo during the absence 
of their lords; Donna Caterina was a sort 
of undisputed queen on these occasions, 
and, moreover, they were all busily em- 
ployed just then, in works rather novel to 
their sturdy fingers. The opening of the 
church was to take place shortly after the 
return of the fishermen, who would be 
absent at the most four weeks; banners 
with pious mottoes and symbols were be- 
ing made by these good wives for the 
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occasion; artificial flowers, altar-cloths, 
gorgeous in their design, all under the 
direction of the good sisters of the con- 
vent on the hill-slope, and under the ap- 
proving eye of Don Stefano, who was 
scarce ever absent from Cervo during 
those busy times. 

The Bishop of Albenga was engaged to 
perform the opening ceremony on the com- 
ing 21st of September, just five years since 
the work had begun, and it wanted but 
six weeks to that date now, and endless 
grandeur had to be finished before them. 
Moreover the fagade was a great topic of 
discussion of course, for shortly after the 
decision of the fishermen the architect 
had visited Cervo again to give his esti- 
mate and his design; Don Stefano would 
willingly have had it finished before the 
opening of the church, but, as Rolandi 
observed, it would take at least two years 
longer to finish it, so Don Stefano was 
content to have the church opened with 
its bare brick front; for life is uncertain, 
he thought, and it would be bitter to leave 
this world without first assisting at this 
opening ceremony —a moment he felt 
that would be the crowning triumph of 
his life. 

Three weeks had now expired since the 
departure of the fishermen, and a female 
watchman was stationed perpetually in 
the tower of the old castle to give the 
first notice of the return of the seven 
craft, that a glad welcome might be given. 
Everything was in readiness in the Church 
of St. Niccola to hold a mass of thanks- 
giving on the shortest notice, the bell- 
ringer was under orders to ring as mer- 
rily as her two cracked bells would permit, 
as soon as the masts of the seven sloops 
were clearly descried above the horizon. 
Alarms of a false nature kept up the ten- 
sion of the females from hour to hour; 
once indeed the bell-ringer herself was 
deceived, and rang outa welcome to some 
trading vessels, which soon disappeared 
on their way toGenoa. The women were 
up in arms at once, hurrying to their win- 
dows and the shore, only to return dis- 
appointed to their stitching and their 
patience. 

Four weeks had now expired, yet no 
one dreamed of breathing a word of anx- 
iety, for often contrary winds kept the 
fishermen out for days longer than was 
intended, and the weather had been un- 
sually severe for a Mediterranean August, 
and had not they determined not to re- 
turn home until their ships were laden to 
overflowing? So thus the next few days 
passed away, each night making the 





lonely housewives feel just one bit more 
lonely; if, indeed, the unbidden suspicion 
of some secret dread would creep into 
their dreams, they chased it away in the 
morning to return more vividly on the 
coming night. 

No ‘longer could the secret gnawing 
anxiety now be concealed; it wanted but 
a few days to the grand ceremony of the 
2ist, and not a sign of the absent fisher- 
men had yet been seen. Pallid, haggard- 
looking faces gathered on the little square 
to work at the banners and mottoes, list- 
lessly, nay, aimost hopelessly. No one 
had yet acknowledged aloud her inward 
dread, yet an unwonted noise would raise 
a flush of hope on the face of every one 
of them, to be followed by a still more 
dogged, sullen despair. Eyes red with 
weeping, sobs scarce suppressed, yet no 
one ventured to breathe their dread. 
Haggard and pallid, too, like the women, 
Don Stefano went amongst them, trying 
to inspire hope where he knew there was 
none; for he had at his own expense sent 
off two fishing boats from Savona in the 
direction in which he supposed the coral 
fishers to be, so great was his apprehen- 
sion of the impending woe, and the boats 
had returned without bringing any tidings 
of the missing ones. 

A stillness as of death hung over the 
little town of Cervo; the workmen at the 
church now ceased their noise with ham- 
mer and chisel, the women at their ban- 
ners and their mottoes no longer plied 
their needles, but sat in sobbing silence, 
fostering a hope that they knew to be in 
vain. The Bishop of Albenga was in- 
structed that the ceremony of consecra- 
tion was indefinitely postponed ; and the 
much-talked-of 21st of September passed 
over in the desolate homesteads, broken 
only by the cries of despair which came 
from mothers, sisters, and wives; the old 
Church of St. Niccola was crowded from 
morn till night with eager suppliants, and 
the new church in its proud solitude on 
the hill looked down as if to mock at their 
agony; the widows and the fatherless 
hated the very sight of it, as the dull, 
weary months of their first agonizing be- 
reavement passed by; no one, not even 
Don Stefano, ventured to breathe a word 
about the opening of the church which 
had been the indirect cause of so much 
woe. 

Two hundred and fifty candles burnt 
regularly in the Church of St. Niccola, 
representing as they burnt the number of 
the absent ones; prayers for the dead 
were offered up day and night for many a 
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long om! in Cervo, for nothing remained | over the door, waiting still, waiting for. 
e 


for the bereaved ones of Cervo save the 


consoiations of religion, until their sons 
grew up to commence a new era for Cervo, 
an era of poverty and decrepitude no 
better than the position of the neighbor- 
ing fishing hamlets on the coast. 


Two hundred years have nearly rolled 
over Cervo since those days. It Las ex- 
isted merely as a humble fishing village, 
known for nothing, visited by no one save 
the energetic French company who prom- 
ise to make of it a healing residence for 
the sick. Its inhabitants are few, and 
none of them are ignorant of the sad 
story of their ancestors. They will tell 
you of the mysterious coral reef, the bank 
of the “seven widows” as it is vaguely 
called, from the seven coral-fishing boats 
which sailed there with all the male popu- 
lation of Cervo to return no more. 

Some thirty years ago an inhabitant of 
the village, who had made much money in 
America, attempted to discover the local- 
ity of this long-lost coral bed. He spent 
a good deal in fruitless search, he over- 
hauled the books of the former flourishing 
coral community in the village archives, 
but they spoke only of the boat-loads of 
coral, of the money gained, and the divi- 
sion of the spoil amongst themselves — 
not a word about the secret they had kept 
so well; it had sunk forever with them in 
the waves. 

But what of that church, the origin of 
all that trouble to the good people of 
Cervo? We climbed up the rugged 
streets, perfect watercourses on a rainy 
day, with somewhat awestruck feelings, 
and fell across a kindly man, Don Luigi 
Vento, who showed me the church books, 
in which sad mention was made of the 
fatal origin of the edifice. Fifty years 
after the event we have just narrated, an 
energetic successor of Don Pietro’s at St. 
Niccola thought fit to have the stately 
parish church on the Bauso consecrated ; 
its frescoes were being destroyed by the 
damp, its windows were broken, it was the 
haunt of the bat and the swaliow; scarce 
any one had dared to enter it since that 
fearful time, until Don Pietro’s successor 
ventured to have it quietly consecrated, 
and re-whitewashed, and to gather around 
him there, as in a more seemly edifice 
than St. Niccola, the inhabitants of Cervo, 
who on a solemn festival could scarce 
muster in nuinbers enough to fill half the 
edifice. 

There was the bare, whitewashed facade 
with a stenciiled fresco of a Madonna 





ever the return of the pious men who had 
lost their lives in providing a fitting finish 
for their place of worship. 

Don Stefano, said the register, died a 
few years after the blighting of his hopes, 
“overcome with remorse at the fearful 
woe of which he deemed himself the 
cause.” Yet, sagely added the successor 
of Don Pietro, who inserted in the regis- 
ter particulars of this death, “the mourn- 
ful calamity which fell on Cervo might 
have happened any day; we can only 
lament the sweeping scourge with which 
this place was visited, and be thankful 
they lost their lives in so righteous a 
cause.” 

The gorgeous marbles inside were 
rather a mockery on the external plain- 
ness of the building; they told better 
even than kind Don Luigi the sad tale of 
Cervo, and it was with a sigh of melan- 
choly that we left the church to partake 
of the hospitality of Signor B., the squire 
of the place, who has a large mansion high 
up in the town, built over three of the 
narrow streets, one part connected with 
the other by tortuous passages. The 
priest, the syndic, and the notary made 
the meal pass pleasantly enough with 
their laughter, and served to dissipate 
the melancholy impressions of the place. 
Signora B.’s reception in the evening was 
quaint and pleasing; most of her guests 
were descendants doubtless of those luck- 
less coral fishermen, and one and all of 
them accompanied me to the train, light- 
ing the rugged path with paper lanterns, 
which would occasionally ignite and give 
more light than their owners had _ bar- 
gained for. We toiled downwards gaily 
enough, chatting the while, like a party of 
glowworms returning from a grasshop- 
per’s ball, and an hour later we were at 
San Remo. J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Month, 
FOUR DAYS IN TRIPOLI. 


EARLY in the morning we came to an 
anchor off the Turkish town of Tripoli, 
on the north coast of Africa. There is 
no proper harbor. A few reefs of rocks 
mark out, rather than inclose, a sort of 
port, but for large ships there is no shel- 
ter. The entrance is very dangerous. 
The captain told me that the only safe 
plan was to steer due south upon the 
town, byt it must not be attempted in the 
dark, for there are no lights. As it was 
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Sunday, I hastened on shore for mass at 
the Franciscan Church. Father Angelo, 
the prefect apostolic, was exceedingly 
kind. He had been there thirty years, 
and looked like a venerable Arab, bearded 
and sunburnt. With Arab hospitality he 
told me I must remain with him while the 
ship went to Tabia, some seventy miles 
up the coast. “This house is yours,” he 
said, and he afterwards did all he could 
to prove to me that it really was so. A 
friend took me for a drive to the edge of 
the desert of Maseri. On the road an 
Arab offered us some “ Pharaoh’s hens,” 
called hadbber, or habara, from the des- 
ert of Sahara. Two were bought for me 
to take to England, but as I was assured 
it was almost impossible to keep them at 
all in captivity, and that they would cer- 
tainly die before we got home, I sent 
them to Malta. Another Arab offered us 
legh, or lezghy, the sap of the palm-tree, 
which he carried in a stone jar, with a 
pale green tumbler to drink out of. Legb 
is sweetish, and is said to be cool in the 
early morning. It is got by cutting off 
all the branches of the palm, leaving noth- 
ing but the central germ, or heart of the 
tree. The external coat of this heart is 


then sliced off, which causes it to bleed, 
and the sap is caught in a jar hung under- 


neath. The bleeding continues for six 
weeks or two months, in sufficient quan- 
tity to fill two large jars every twenty-four 
hours, and the tree takes four years to 
recover from its exhaustion. 

We passed clusters of dome-shaped 
huts, made of mats supported on upright 
sticks. The roads were at first as sandy 
as the sea-beach. They were bad always; 
dusty, uneven, and sometimes intersected 
by trenches a foot wide and deep, over 
which the carriage had to bump. On 
either side were high, thick walls of yel- 
low clay, out of repair, inclosing gardens 
or orchards, for the arid land needs only 
irrigation to turn it into a paradise. A 
wretched little cow was lifting water out 
of a well by an ingeniously constructed 
machine. It consisted of a large bucket, 
or rather bag, made of skin, which was 
lowered and raised by a cord passing over 
a high pulley. The bag had a kind of 
open sleeve in the bottom, which was kept 
bent while the bag was coming up, so that 
the water could not run out. But the 
string which kept it bent was so adjusted 
with the lifting-rope that, as soon as the 
bag was lifted high enough, the sleeve 
was unbent, and drawn forward over a 
trough, into which the contents of the 
bag were discharged. The labor was 
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considerably lightened for the cow by her 
having to walk down hill in a tunnel, so 
that she could throw all her weight into 
the collar, and was sheltered from the 
sun. Nevertheless, she looked meagre 
enough. 

Sore eyes seemed very prevalent. A 
baby in its mother’s arms, or rather astride 
upon her hip, in the genuine Eastern style, 
had about half-a-dozen flies in each eye, 
and no attempt was made to keep them 
away, as we noticed more than once. 
Flies going from child to child carry dis- 
ease about. In Egypt mothers sometimes 
blind their male children of one eye, in 
order to unfit them for military service. 
Formerly the custom was to chop off the 
forefinger, but as this became very com- 
mon, the government had to remove the 
impediment, and men who had lost the 
forefinger had to pull trigger with the 
second, that was all. At the foot of a 
tall tree, in an orange grove, we came 
upon a miserable-looking woman and a 
girl, paying their homage to some Ma- 
hometan saint. They were squatting in 
front of a little grotto, about eighteen 
inches high, formed of two upright stones, 
with a third across the top, and inside the 
grotto was burning a diminutive lamp, set 
upon a little pillar. We were assured 
that in the Mahometan calendar idiots 
filled every place that was not occupied 
by a knave. There is a country nearer 
home where they are called not uncom- 
monly “ innocents.” 

In Tripoli there are about three thou- 
sand five hundred Catholics, mostly Mal- 
tese. Of. Jews there are said to be ten 
thousand, and of Mahometans twelve 
thousand. The Catholic Church is poor 
and small, only large enough to hold from 
one hundred to two hundred people. 
There is a girls’ school, managed by Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph of the Apparition, a 
French congregation. They have on the 
books about two hundred children, the 
greater part of whom belong to the poor 
school. The boys’ school is at the 
Franciscan monastery. Attached to the 
convent is an hospital and a dispensary, 
where medicine is given gratis to all com- 
ers. Among other patients in the hospi- 
tal we found a Welsh sailor, suffering 
from dysentery, and an old Italian, who 
was with Napoleon the First in Russia. 
He escaped down between the Black Sea 
and Caspian into Syria, thence to Egypt, 
and finally to Tripoli. Years had made 
him childish, almost an imbecile. When 
asked his age, he replied, “ One year.” I 
said I thought he must be older. “Due,” 
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said he. “Cento,” said I; a joke which 
he seemed to enjoy intensely. 

We learned from the prefect apostolic 
that no progress is made in converting 
either Mahometan or Jewish adults. The 
only thing the missionary can do is to 
inculcate such great moral truths.as hon- 
esty, truthfulness, and sobriety, and to 
give medical help to all who ask it. Then 
he can get hold of foundlings and friend- 
less children, whom he may bring up as 
Christians. A priest whom we met, 
dressed in fez and white woollen burnous, 
and mounted on a handsome horse, has a 
station at Gadames. The inhabitants of 
this place are fanatical Mahometans, but 
he holds it as a stepping-stone for a fur- 
ther advance into the interior. In Tebu, 
or Tibesti, there are many idolaters, and 
these are more easily converted. Bornu, 
too, is a Mahometan kingdom, but the 
sultan is friendly to Europeans. Arabic 
is the key to the languages of the interior, 
where many dialects of it are spoken. 

While passing through the Jewish quar- 
ter of the town, we entered a Jewish 
school. It was clean and airy, and filled 
with cane-bottomed settles, on which the 
children sat cross-legged and read He- 
brew. As we came out a loud, shrill 


screaming of women, coming over the 


housetops, announced that the death- 
struggle of some Jew was ended — p/ora- 
tus etululatus multus. The Jews seemed 
to have the same indifference to filth as 
the Sanitary Board of Naples, as illus- 
trated by the state of the sea-wall and 
stairs by the Chiaja. The streets were 
very full of holes and very dirty. A dust- 
man goes about Tripoli every day, but 
apparently despoils the Jews of nothing. 
A grimy-looking fellow was he, with a 
dirty handkerchief round his head, and a 
dirtier blanket round his body. He raked 
together the offal with his tawny claws, 
and threw it on his donkey-cart. Another 
dustman, who seemed to have a particular 
line of his own, was provided with a bast- 
mat, such as joiners carry their tools in, 
and a two-pronged hook, with which he 
gathered in his peculiar booty. The cli- 
mate must be particularly salubrious, for, 
notwithstanding the imperfection of the 
sanitary arrangements, fever seems to be 
almost unknown, and although, until quite 
lately, no precautions were taken against 
small-pox, and people suffering from it 
were allowed to walk about the streets, 
yet it did but little harm. Scorpions are 
numerous. The remedy for their sting is 
five or six drops of ammonia taken inter- 
nally, the same applied externally, and 
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not to eat or drink for forty-eight hours. 
If the treatment is not begun within 
twelve hours the consequences are se- 
rious, and sometimes end in death. 

As the streets in Tripoli are not named, 
few people have any particular address. 
Letters coming from a distance are kept 
at the post-office, and all such persons as 
indulge in the luxury of correspondence, 
have to send for them if they expect any. 
At night the main thoroughfares are lit 
with oil-lamps. Pieces of marble and 
granite, shafts and capitals of pillars, 
relics of a magnificence long since passed 
away, are to be met with in all directions, 
utilized as steps, or door-sills. A marble 
coffin-lid, chiselled to look like scale- 
armor, lay against one of the public offices. 
In an out-of-the-way corner, amalgamated 
with, and nearly hidden by an overgrowth 
of modern buildings, we found the ruins 
of what had once been a handsome Ro- 
man triumphal arch. The Mahometans 
had defaced and mutilated all the figures, 
exactly as the statues of saints, which 
once adorned the Catholic churches in 
England, were treated by the enlightened 
children of the glorious Reformation. At 
the end of the town we found ourselves 
upon the shore. The sea had encroached 
on the land, and laid bare numerous cine- 
rary urns, but nobody seemed to take any 
interest in them. They get broken ac- 
cording as the tide unearths them, and 
the contents are scattered. Wishing to 
see something of the government offices 
and the palace of the pasha, we passed 
under an archway, where stood some 
Turkish soldiers. No one challenged us, 
but we had not gone far before a sentinel 
called us back, and the guard turned out. 
I could not help smiling at all this fuss 
about our entering such a tumble-down 
place. They, however, did not seem to 
look upon it as a joke, and, being unable 
to settle the matter themselves, they sent 
for the colonel, who presently appeared on 
the opposite side of the archway, a very 
fat fellow, surrounded by lesser dignita- 
ries. After hearing all, he looked fero- 
ciously at us, and pointing majestically to 
the street, dismissed us ignominiously. 
We went round then another way, and 
climbed first up a worn-out, rickety pair 
of wooden stairs, and then up a second 
staircase of marble, which landed us on a 
gallery, running round a court, in the ordi- 
nary style of a Moorish house. The mar- 
ble pavement was cracked and broken, 
and the battered marble pillars badly 
whitewashed. Inthe court were the gov- 
ernment printing-press, and other offices, 
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including the treasury, at the door of 
which was a good-humored sentinel, sit- 
ting down on the ground, and: chatting 
with our guide, Said, while we looked 
about us. As we came down we saw a 
few companies of soldiers, who had been 
out for drill, marching into barracks: fine 
fellows, with shabby accoutrements, and 
their bootsin holes. They stepped pretty 
well, while the band discoursed a plaintive 
Turkish quickstep. Coming to a mound 
of stones and mortar, which suggested 
the idea of a number of houses having 
fallen down all of a heap, I thought I 
would get on the top, to catch, if possible, 
a mouthful of fresh air from the sea, after 
plodding so long in the deep, hot dust, and 
being baked by the July sun, and blinded 
by the fierce glare of his rays, reflected 
from the whitewashed walls. When near 
the top we were challenged by a shabby- 
looking soldier, who forbade us to advance. 
It was a fort! There were, indeed, some 
old guns there, but to think of calling it a 
fort seemed too ridiculous to be true. I 
stood for a minute to survey the scene, 
and the soldier stood with his hand on his 
sword surveying me. What were his 
thoughts? Did the poor fellow feel hu- 


miliated? As for us, the sight stimu- 
lated our curiosity, and we proceeded to 


visit several other parts of the fortifica- 
tions, and found them all in pretty much 
the same state, partly in ruins, and partly 
honeycombed by the weather, with brush- 
wood growing on the parapets, and old 
guns lying about, sometimes without car- 
riages, and soldiers mounting guard quite 
seriously. A few years ago a party of 
soldiers were employed in removing pow- 
der from one of these forts. The officer 
in charge carelessly threw down the stump 
of his cigar, and blew it all up, along with 
a neighboring café, and several houses. 
A good many people were killed, and a 
sentinel is said to have been blown into 
the air on a large fragment of wall, with 
which he came down again, and dropped 
into the sea, quite safe and sound. A 
number of such fragments are still lying 
around, bearing partial testimony to the 
truth of the story. The ravages in the 
walls have never been repaired, but a 
neighboring fort has lately been made to 
assume a truly imposing appearance; the 
side which faces the sea has been stucco- 
plastered all over. We could not have 
believed it if we had not other evidence of 
the utterly rotten state into which every- 
thing belonging to the government has 
been allowed to fall. From the sea Trip- 
oli presents the appearance of a strongly 
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fortified and rather important place; on 
closer acquaintance this is found to be a 
gross deception. 

A large fair is held on Tuesdays, so we 
started to see it at half past seven A.M., 
thousands of men, and hundreds of cam- 
els, all crowded together on a sandy plain 
near the sea. Of women we did not see 
more than a dozen, and they were all ne- 
gresses. There were cows, sheep, grain, 
hides, leather, capsicums, wool, baskets, 
mats ; but the chief traffic was in a@/f, or 
esparto grass, samples of which may be 
seen in the “Zulu hats ” that have lately 
become so popular. It grows at forty- 
eight hours’ distance from the town, and 
is brought in on camels. A tax of three 
halfpence a hundredweight is laid on it 
by the Turkish government. It is worth 
about four shillings a hundredweight, and 
is used for making ropes, harness, bas- 
kets, and other furniture, and camels will 
eat it. While we were sitting in a little 
office, an Arab came to ask how long he 
was going to be kept waiting to have his 
grass weighed. He was told to wait till 
histurn. ‘This only made him still more 
impatient, so the clerk, with the imper- 
turbable calmness of the East, took a 
piece of paper, and having scribbled all 
over it, handed it to the man, who carried 
it off in high spirits, thinking he had got 
an order to have his grass weighed soon. 
When he had gone we discovered that 
there was nothing written on it—only a 
meaningless scrawl, just to get rid of him. 
A great many of the camels had been 
fired. This seems to be a favorite rem- 
edy here, for even children are fired, with 
a hot nail, for sore eyes. To make the 
hair grow on their camels when the skin 
has been injured, the Arabs apply petro- 
leum, a suggestion of which we make a 
present to the fraternity of the pole. A 
block of marble, almost buried in the sand, 
attracted our attention ata little distance 
from the town. It was the headsman’s 
block, on which he used to hack off the 
heads of criminals. This is not done 
now, but the culprit, when condemned to 
death, is taken about two o’clock, A.M., 
on Tuesday, to the open space where the 
fair is held, and there forthwith hanged 
ona gibbet, so that when the people ar- 
rive they have him before their eyes, and 
the sight is supposed to afford them an 
impressive and salutary lesson on the 
folly of walking in evil ways. 

Trade is not confined to the fair. Some 
of the bazaars in Tripoli are remarkably 
good, and those which are built of stone 
and arched over with brick are deliciously 
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cool. One of them was roofed over with 
wood, except a space of about four feet 
wide, like a skylight, running from end to 
end, which was covered by a luxuriant 
vine, laden with fruit. Here there were 
hand-looms at work, producing those mag- 
nificent scarves, striped in purple, green, 
yellow, and red, which are used as shawls 
y the Jewesses. They area yard and two- 
thirds wide, and from three to four yards 
long, and they cost from two to three 
pounds, which can hardly be considered 
exorbitant, seeing they are of pure silk, 
and strongly woven. Although the greater 
part of the trade with central Africa is 
now diverted to the River Niger, still 
caravans arrive periodically from Tim 
buctoo and Bornu, bringing the riches of 
the Soudan, ivory, gold-dust, and ostrich 
feathers. In this part of Africa the art of 
ostrich farming seems to be still in its in- 
fancy, for the ostrich is skinned, and the 
feathers are not plucked until they arrive 
in Tripoli, where a good one will fetch 
about twenty francs. We were presented 
with some baskets, made of grass, ingen- 
iously interwoven with thongs of red and 
black leather, wrought into a pattern. 
They came from Fezzan. Another, which 
was covered with cowry shells, came from 
Bornu, a journey of five or six months 


across the desert, where cowry shells are 
used for money. 

We took a walk outside the walls to- 
wards the Jewish cemetery. On the way 
we found the ice-plant growing abun- 


dantly. It is a spreading, herbaceous, 
fleshy plant, the leaves and stem of which 
are covered with bright, transparent vesi- 
cles, like beads of ice, containing a watery 
fluid, most acceptable to the camel on 
the desert. The flower, too, is thickly 
sprinkled with similar beads, but in the 
corolla they are set on a ground of ma- 
genta instead of green, as in the rest of 
the plant. Where it finds moisture on 
these arid hillocks, still more how it keeps 
it under the eyes of this thirsty sun, are 
questions to think about. Coming home 
we passed by the place where cattle are 
slaughtered for the Jews, a veritable 
Haceldama. Several big calves were 
standing there tethered. Three strip- 
lings got hold of one, and dexterously 
threw it on its side. One boy then passed 
the tail between the hind legs, and pulled 
it tight, another lay on the body, while the 
third held the head with the muzzle up- 
wards, so as to bring the throat into a 
convenient position for being cut. The 
rabbi then made his appearance at the 
door of a little hut, holding in his hand a 
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broad-bladed knife, the edge of which 
he was trying with his thumb. He ap- 
proached, and stooped over the prostrate 
animal, which seemed to divine his inten- 
tions, for it flung out its legs with great 
vigor, and sent the boys tumbling in three 
directions. They shouted, gesticulated, 
blamed each other for a minute or two, 
and then pinned the calf down again. 
Again the rabbi stooped, it seemed but 
for a moment, and a wide gash appeared, 
through which the poor victim quickly 
gurgled out its life. 

One Wednesday afternoon the ship 
hove in sight. She had been detained at 
Tabia longer than was expected, for a 
strong north breeze blows on the coast 
every day, beginning at ten A.M., and in- 
creasing until midday, when communica- 
tion with the shore becomes almost im- 
possible. Provisions were scarce at 
Tabia, so we had to procure some in 
Tripoli. As soon as this fact became 
known, sheep that had been selling at ten 
shillings a piece during the day, ran up in 
priceto twopoundsten. Night had fallen 
before all was ready. We met in a court- 
yard, into which we groped our way under 
an arch and over some broken steps. 
There we found half-a-dozen Arabs await- 
ing us, with a quantity of vegetables, 
several large bundles of fowls tied feet 
together, and foursheep. The next thing 
was to send for the officer to unlock the 
city gates, for it was already after nine 
o’clock. “He will be asleep,” said some 
one. “ No,” replied a surly Jew, “ drunk.” 
In about half an hour he turned up, and 
led us down to the marina, sheep, fowls, 
vegetables, infidels, and Christians, stum- 
bling along in confusion. The portal was 
under a venerable tower of massive stone- 
work, with a lumbering, heavy door, cov- 
ered over with plates of iron. The official 
who actually held the keys happened to be 
on the outside, and it took a considerable 
time to attract his attention, and make 
him understand what we wanted. Then 
he fumbled ever so long, and was chaffed, 
by Arabs and Europeans alike, for not 
being able to find the keyhole. At last 
we got out, and found our boat waiting 
at the tumble-down landing-stage. All 
scrambled on board in the dark safely, 
except that as I was settling down in the 
stern-sheets, the captain sang out to me, 
“Look out! all the tomatoes are under 
you.” Aftera long pull, through an intri- 
cate passage among the rocks, we were 
glad to find ourselves again on board, and 
shortly afterwards under weigh. It was 
just a lunar month from the fast of Rama- 
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dan, so all the manarats * of the mosques 
were brilliantly illuminated, and Tripoli 
bade us farewell with a display of beauty 
as false as the display of strength with 
which she had greeted our arrival. 

J. F. SPLAINE. 


* Manarat. I was corrected by an educated Ma- 


hometan for spelling this word minaret. — J. F.S 


From The Month. 
THE STAGE FROM 1600-1700. 


IT would seem that it was almost open 
to any one to furnish a play; and indeed, 
with the players so dependent on the 
court and courtiers, it is natural that the 
fine gentlemen of the day should use the 
chance which such dependence offered to 
him. “I believe” [says a lively writer] 
“it often happens that an old or a young 
poet takes pen, ink, and paper, sits down 
to his scrutoire, or perhaps a table. He 
finds it necessary to write a play. He 
turns over God knows how many volumes 
for a story, or he makes one, and then — 
he writes a play. The dispute is, must it 
be a tragedy or comedy? The arguments 
of both sides are weighty. It cannot be 
decided, the reasons are so equal. At 
last he wisely counts his buttons, or trusts 
to cross and pile. As fortune would have 
it, tragedy wins the day. You see in the 
play-bill and title-page, TRAGEDY, in large 
red letters, like a saint in the calendar.” 
And again of the managers: “ They do 
not consider a play as to its merit, the 
reputation it would bring to their art, or 
the pleasure or instruction it would give 
the town, but, what expenses must we be 
at to fit it for the stage ? what time must 
we lose to study the parts? and what 
money will it bring in to answer our pains 
and expenses? We may proceed with 
those stock plays we are perfect in, or 
revive those which have lain dormant half 
an age; they'll be new to the town, and 
save us the trouble of getting by rote 
more parts than we can remember, and 
anticipate the charge of clothes, scenes, 
and the poet’s third night. Thus argue 
laziness, ignorance, and avarice. This is 
the care they take of encouraging poetry 
and obliging the town. We seldom had 
an opera to entertain us, and our music 
was in a tolerably bad way. Plays we 
had none but what and when they slened 
to give us one. So even our men of sense 
and ladies of fashion were forced to run 
for amusement to the puppet-show and 





bear-garden. Either the underling actors 
were dignified with the principal charac- 
ters, or, if the heads condescended to visit 
the town, they but trifled, yawned, and 
slept three hours away. They grudged 
the smallest expense to invite or amuse 
company. They were sensible they had 
no other house to goto. A new scene or 
suit of clothes, a new dance or piece of 
music, were as rare as a comet, and when 
they blazed forth the prices were raised, 
and the town paid the piper. Thus they 
enriched themselves, starved their play- 
ers, and fooled our nobility and gentry. 
Since the establishment of the two thea- 
tres (Drury Lane and the Haymarket) our 
usage has been kinder and their behaviour 
modester, and it is absolutely proper that 
two houses should always subsist, not 
that wit thrives better than before, they 
affecting only to encourage the heel, and 
not the head. The next error in manage- 
ment of the masters of our play-houses is 
visible in a wrong disposition or choice 
of proper actors for the stage. Here are 
a company of players entered as the 
king’s servants who (as Hamlet has it) are 
fit either for tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastorical-comiéal, historical-pas- 
toral, tragical-historical. This set of gen- 
tlemen and ladies are to go through all 
plays and all characters in as many differ- 
ent shapes as the world and theatre can 
vary them. The same man must one day 
keep justly up to the grandeur of a mon- 
arch, the next personate as exactly the 
miserable beggar. The women, too, must 
pass through the same variety of charac- 
ters. The romping country hoyden to- 
night must shine out the fine lady of the 
play to-morrow. As for those humorous 
dances exhibited at Drury Lane, I have 
not yet discovered whether they are de- 
signed as a burlesque upon the other 
house or themselves. Butas their mimics 
are arrived at the we plus ultra of badness 
in that way, if they cannot improve, I 
think it is high time they should leave off, 
since they cannot do worse. I must ob- 
serve one thing though in their favor, 
which is, that their designs answer more 
to the spirit of the old mimics, they keep- 
ing up entirely to the life and beauty of 
action, however lame in the execution, 
not clogging their entertainments with 
those monstrous loads of harmonious 
rubbish we are tired with at the other 
house.” Of the behavior of the audi- 
ence: “They are generally so very im- 
patient to gain the centre of the pit or the 
first row of the gallery, that they hurry 
from dinner with spouse under one arm 
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and the remnants of an unfinished meal 
in a colored handkerchief under the other. 
As the plot of the play begins to thicken 
their appetites grow sharp, having not 
been sufficiently stuffed at noon. Then 
their greatest concern is how they may 
be satisfied with decency and decorum, 
that no curious neighbor may discover 
their treasure and long for a morsel. 
Thus restrained by the orderly manage- 
ment of their portable larder, it is impos- 
sible for them to have any regard to the 
business of the stage. But by that time 
the poet begins to unravel his design by 
an artful catastrophe, which strikes an 
attentive silence upon the sensible part of 
the audience. Their natural cloak-bags 
are filled for a journey; they stretch, and 
cry, ‘Lord! when will these tiresome peo- 
ple have done? I wish we had a dance, 
and were a-bed.’” It will thus be seen 
there were no “refreshment bars” in 
those days. Finally, the state of the 
stage, and the profaneness and indecency 
of the players, seemed at this time to be 
running riot, and challenged the interfer- 
ence of all proper persons. Vigorous 
efforts were made to restrain and chastise 
them in “ A Refutation of the Apology for 
the Actors,” published in the Camden 
Miscellany (1703). 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 
Fuly 25, 1881. 


Wuatr! for a term so scant 
Our shining visitant 
Cheer’d us, and now is pass’d into the night? 
Couldst thou no better keep, O Abbey old, 
The boon to thy foundation-hour foretold, 
The presence of that gracious inmate, light ? 
A child of light appear’d, 
Hither he came, late-born, and long desired, 
And to men’s hearts this ancient place en- 
dear’d ; 
What, is the happy glow so soon expired ? 


— Rough was the winter eve; 
Their craft the fishers leave, 
And down over the Thames the darkness drew. 
One still Jags last, and turns, and eyes the 
Pile 
Huge in the gloom, across in Thorney Isle, 
King Sebert’s work, the wondrous Minster 
new. 
’Tis Lambeth now, where then 
They moor’d their boats among the bulrush 
stems ; 
And that new minster in the matted fen, 
The worlkl-famed Abbey by the westering 
Thames, 





His mates are gone, and he 
For mist can hardly see 
A strange wayfarer coming to his side, 
Who bade him loose his boat, and fix his 


oar, 
And row him straightway to the further 
shore, 
And wait while he did there a space abide. 
The fisher awed obeys, 
That voice had note so clear of sweet com- 


mand ; 
Through pouring tide he pulls and drizzling 
haze, 
And sets his freight ashore on Thorney strand. 


The minster’s outlined mass 
Rose dim from the morass, 

And thitherward the stranger took his way. 
Lo, on a sudden all the Pile is bright! 
Nave, choir and transept glorified with light, 

While tongues of fire on coign and carving 

lay ! 
And a odors fair 

Come streaming with the floods of glory in, 
And carols float along the happy air 

As if the reign of joy did now begin, 


Then all again is dark, 
And by the fisher’s bark 
The unknown passenger returning stands, 
— O Saxon fisher! thou hast had with thee 
The fisher from the Lake of Galilee — 
So saith he, blessing him with outspread 
hands ; 
Then fades, but speaks the while : 
At dawn thou to King Sebert shalt relate 
How his Saint Peter's Church in Thorney 
Tsle 
Peter, his friend, with light did consecrate. 


Twelve hundred years and more 
Along the holy floor 
Pageants have pass’d, and tombs of mighty 
kings 
Efface the humbler graves of Sebert’s line, 
And, as years sped, the minster-aisles 
divine 
Grew used to the approach of Glory’s wings. 
Arts came, and arms, and law, 
And majesty, and sacred form and fear ; 
Only that primal guest the fisher saw, 
Light, only light, was slow to re-appear. 


The Saviour’s happy light, 
Wherewith at first was dight 
His boon of life and immortality, 
In desert ice of subtleties was spent 
Or drown’d in mists of childish wonderment, 
Fond fancies here, there false philosophy ! 
And harsh the temper grew 
Of men whose minds were darken’d and astray, 
And scarce the boon of life could struggle 
through 
For lack of light which should the boon con- 
vey. 


Yet in this latter time 
That promise of the prime 
Seem’d to come true at last, O Abbey old! 
It seem’d a child of light did bring the 
dower 
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Foreshown thee in thy consecration hour, 
And in thy courts his shining freight un- 
roll’'d: — 
Bright wits, and instinct sure, - 
And goodness warm, and truth without alloy, 
And temper sweet, and love of all things 
pure, 
And joy in light, and power to spread the joy. 


And on that countenance bright 
Shone oft so high a light, 
That to my mind there came how, long ago, 
Lay on the hearth, amid a fiery ring, 
The charm’d babe of the Eleusinian king — 
His nurse, the Mighty Mother, will’d it so. 
Warm in her breast, by day, 

He slumber’d, and ambrosia balm’d the child ; 
But all night long amid the flames he lay, 
Upon the hearth, and play’d with them, and 

smiled. 


But once, at midnight deep, 
His mother woke from sleep, 

And saw her babe amidst the fire, and scream’d. 
A sigh the Goddess gave, and with a frown 
Pluck’d from the fire the child, and laid him 

down ; 

Then raised her face, and glory round her 

beam’d. 
The mourning stole no more 

Mantled her form, no more her head was 

bow’d ; 
But raiment of celestial sheen she wore, 

And beauty fill’d her, and she spake aloud : — 


* O ignorant race of man! 
Achieve your good who can, 

If your own hands the good begun undo? 
Had human cry not marr’d the work divine, 
Immortal had I made this boy of mine ; 

But now his head to death again is due. 

And I have now no power 

Unto this pious household to repay 
Their kindness shown me in my wandering 

hour.” 

— She spake, and from the portal pass’d away. 


The boy his nurse forgot, 
And bore a mortal lot ; 
Long since, his name is heard on earth no 
more. 
In some chance battle on Cithzron side 
The nursling of the Mighty Mother died, 
And went where all his fathers went before. 
— On thee, too, in thy day 
Of childhood, Arthur, did some check have 


power, 
That, radiant though thou wert, thou couldst 
but stay, 
Bringer of heavenly light, a human hour? 


Therefore our happy guest 
Knew care, and knew unrest, 
And weakness warn’d him, and he fear’d de- 
cline. 
And to the grave he bore a cherish’d wife, 
And men ignoble harass’d him with strife, 
And deadly airs his force did undermine. 
And from his Abbey fades 
The sound beloved of his victorious breath ; 





And light’s fair nursling languor first invades, 
And then the crowning impotence of death, 


But hush! This mournful strain, 
Which would of death complain, 
The oracle forbade, not ill inspired. 
— That Pair, whose head did plan, whose 
hands did forge 
The temple in the pure Parnassian gorge, 
Had finish’d, and a meed of price required, 
“* Seven days,” the God replied, 
“ Live happy ! then expect your perfect meed.” 
Quiet in sleep, the seventh night, they died. 
Death, death was judged the boon supreme 
indeed. 


And, truly, he who here 
Hath run his bright career, 
And served men nobly, and acceptance found, 
And — to light and right his witness 
igh, 
What on he better crave than then to die, 
And wait the issue, sleeping underground ? 
Why should he pray to range 
Down the long age of truth that ripens slow, 
And break his heart with all the baffling 


change 
And all the tedious tossing to and fro? 


For this and that way swings 
The flux of mortal things, 
Though moving inly to one far-off goal. 
— What had our Arthur gain’d, to stop and 


see, 
After light’s term, a term of cecity, 
A Church once large and then grown strait in 
soul ? 
To live, and see arise, 
Alternating with wisdom’s too short reign, 
Folly revived, re-furbish’d sophistries, 
And pullulating rites externe and vain? 


Ay me! ’Tis deaf, that ear 
Which joy’d my voice to hear! 
Yet would I not disturb thee from thy tomb, 
Here sleeping in thine Abbey’s friendly 
shade, 
And the rough waves of life forever laid, 
I would not break thy rest, nor change thy 
doom. 
Even as my father, thou, 
Even as that loved, that well-recorded friend, 
Hast thy commission done; ye both may 


now 
Wait for the leaven to work, the let to end. 


And thou, O Abbey grey, 
Predestined to the ray 
By this dear soul over thy precinct shed ! 
Fear not but that thy light once more shall 
burn, 
One day thine immemorial gleam return, 
Though sunk is now this bright, this gracious 
head! 
— Let but the light appear 
And thy transfigured walls be touch’d with 
flame, 
Our Arthur will again be present here, 
Again from lip to lip will pass his name, 
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MAn’s INTERFERENCE WITH NATURE. — 
That we find it difficult to trace some of our 
common esculents and some also of our 
favorite flowers to the wildings out of which 
they originated is a fact that strikingly illus- 
trates the fundamentals of this subject. What 
changes must have been wrought by centuries 
of cultivation, selection, and crossing that we 
should lose the links between the wild origi- 
nals and the cultivated forms that are familiar 
to us! The point of importance is that we 
should recognize the beneficial results of the 
process these plants have gone through, and 
take assurance therefrom that our very ex- 
istence as civilized beings depends on main- 
taining their productive status. If we can im- 
agine all the work undone, and our sustenance 
to be made dependent on the spontaneous 
products of the earth, we must see mankind 
reduced to a condition of abject savagery, as 
in truth he may be seen even now in some 
parts of the world, crawling like a reptile, 
hiding in holes of the earth, and living pre- 
cariously on food that would be loathsome and 
possibly injurious to a member of a civilized 
society. It may not occur to every one of our 
readers that nature, considered as apart from 
man, is always laboring to restore this state 
of savagery. There can scarcely be a doubt 
that any class of garden plants left wholly to 
the care of nature would either pass out of 
existence altogether, or revert to its original 
wild form. We have italicized the words 
“apart from man” because man is a part of 
nature, and it is as natural for man to improve 


the plants that he finds useful as it is for him 
to prefer the food that gratifies his palate to 


that which perhaps is nauseous. And as it is 
in man’s nature to improve his own condi- 
tions of life, and make every kind of material 
subservient to his plans of progress, he will be 
likely to take care that the plants on which he 
relies for the subsistence of himself and the 
animals he has taken in hand with them for 
systematic improvement, are not allowed to 
run back to their original unimproved condi- 
tion. 
Gardener’s Magazine. 


An ELectric SHIP’s Loc.— Among the 
more recent applications of electricity to prac- 
tical purposes is that of attaching an electrical 
apparatus to a ship’s Jog, and making it regis- 
ter with extreme accuracy the speed at which 
the ship is moving through the water. This 
ingenious arrangement owes its existence to 
the inventive genius and skill of Mr. Kelway 
of Portsmouth. The inventor has affixed to 
the lower part of the box containing an ordi- 
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nary service log another box which encloses 
his own electrical apparatus, Into this last- 
named box the mile spindle of the log is con- 
tinued, and this is fitted with a cam wheel. 
The box is also divided into two parts by a 
vertical partition, through which passes a 
horizontal lever, or rod insulated from the 
body of the apparatus, and turning upon a 
fixed centre. As the cam wheel revolves in 
passing through the water, its projections 
press down the lever whereby the electrical 
current is completed, and the distance trav- 
elled is recorded by means of a battery on 
board the ship acting through the electric 
cable by which the log is towed. The index 
dial may be placed in the captain’s cabin, on 
deck, or, indeed, in any part of the ship. In 
trials lately made near Portsmouth every 
quarter of a knot indicated by the dial was 
checked by actual measurement, and found to 
be absolutely correct. We understand that 
what may be termed the Kelway speed indi- 
cator is likely to be largely used in the British 
navy as well as the mercantile marine. 
Building and Engineering Times. 


THE DISADVANTAGES OF CoD-LIVER OIL 
FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. — According to the 
Revue Médicale, the Council of Public Health 
has recently submitted for the sanction of the 
Academy.of Medicine of Paris a report on the 
disadvantages of cod-liver oi! administered to 
infants and young children. The commission 
on the hygiene of infancy has not yet reported 
its opinion on this subject; but: the accusa- 
tions brought against this medicine by the 
Council of Hygiene are worth notice. All 
physicians are aware what disastrous influence 
is exercised on the health of young infants by 
defective alimentation, and especially animal 
nourishment ; fatty matters are as little suited 
to the alimentation of the newly-born infants 
as albuminoids, excepting always casein, which 
exists normally in milk, and is found to be per- 
fectly assimilable. In fact, in the first period 
of life, the juices necessary for emulsifying 
fatty matters are almost entirely wanting. The 
liver, in spite of its enormous development in 
this stage of existence, secretes only a small 

uantity of bile ; and the researches of Langen- 

orf and Zweifel have proved that, in young 
children, pancreatic juices possess an emulsive 
power which is almost w7z/, or, at least, very 
slightly marked. These physiological consid- 
erations sufficiently indicate that —far from 
being profitable to the infant —fatty matters, 
and especially cod-liver oil, can only injure its 
health, and gravely compromise the integrity 
of its digestive functions, 





